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Published weekly at 721 Olive St., Rooms 
1218, 1214, 1215 and 1216 Chemical Building, 
corner Olive and Eighth Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo., at one dollar a year. Eastern Office, 
Chalmer D. Colman, 520 Temple Court, 
New York City. 

Letters should be addressed to COL- 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD, 721 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Advertising rates fur- 
nished on application. Advertisers will 
find the RURAL WORLD one of the best 
advertising mediums of its class in the 
United States. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commission allowed at these very 
low terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
by a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
lar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name will 
drop from the list. Do the best you can 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. 








WILL IT PAY? 


RURAL WORLD readers are fully 
cognizant of the fact that this paper is a 
persistent advocate of agricultural edu- 
cation. Why? Because we beliéve that 
the best interests of this land that we ail 
love are very largely dependent for per- 
petulty on the existence of an intelligent 
and prosperous farming population. Not 
only do the products of the farms of 
these United States constitute by them- 
selves in some form or other a large mea- 
sure of this country’s transportation, 
manufacturing and commercial business, 
but all who are engaged in other lines of 
industry that are not directly connected 
with agricultural products are fed and 
clothed by these products. Thus the 
farmer’s work touches all, and all are 
deeply interested in whatever will make 
that work the most effective as to quan- 
tity and quality of product. And so it 
has passed into proverb that “he who 
makes two blades of grass grow where 
only one did before is a benefactor.”” To 
be able to produce the two blades of grass 
in place of one and to improve the quality 
as well as the quantity requires intelli- 
gence, knowledge, education; and that is 
what we urge our readers to acquire to 
the highest possible extent and from all 
possible sources—from one’s neighbors, 
by observation, reading, attending farm- 
institutes or the agricultural col- 
lege—it is all education, only varying in 
extent. 

“But,” says a young man (we are glad 
to have the young men’s attention; there 
is little hope of changing the ways of the 
old men), ‘‘why should I be called on to 
be a ‘benefactor’ any more than James 
Beckworth, our neighbor’s son, who is 
reading law, and other boys of the neigh- 
borhood who have left the farm?”’ In re- 
ply to this let us first state this proposi- 
tion, that needs no proving: No man is 
worthy of manhood who is not imbued to 
some extent with a desire to do good to 
humanity; and every one, no matter what 
is his life work, can and should do good. 
But it is equally as evident that self-in- 
terest must be considered, and one is 
perfectly justified in considering what will 
be to his own best good. Indeed, he who 
does well by himself does the world good; 
man’s best, or worst, product is himself. 

The question, then, resolves itself into 
this “Will it pay me to spend time and 

ney in getting an agricultural educa- 

tion?’ By “agricultural education” in 
connection we mean the knowledge 
that is aequired by taking a systematic 

urse of study in agriculture. If per- 
sonal testimony is admissible, the writer, 
who is a graduate from the Missouri Ag- 
ricultural College, can testify, In answer 
to the question, that it does pay, and pay 
well. And we want to remark right here 
that there has been such an improvement 

t the college in equipment and facilities 
for instruction since the time when we 
were a student there, that if it paid then 
to atten@ it ought to pay 200 per cent bet- 
ter now. There has been, too, during that 
period, a marked advance in agricultural 
science; the investigators have added very 
materially to the fund of information 
available to the teachers and these latter 
have acquired much greater skill as im- 
barters of knowledge. 

Then there is another and very dis- 
inct advantage that the young man of 
to-day who contemplates agriculture as a 
life work has over the young man of 2 
and even 10 years ago. There is now 4 
much higher and more general apprecia- 
tion of the fact that farming is work that 
requires extended and systematized infor- 
mation, and a trained mind for its most 
Successful conduct. This is apparent in 
the demand that is made on the leading 
agricultural colleges for graduates to take 
charge of creameries, cheese factories, 
dairy herds, stock breeding herds, general 
farms and other lines of practical work, 
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STUDENTS AT WORK IN DAIRY. 











and experiment station workers. Our 
normal schools are putting instruction in 
agriculture into their curricula that they 
may prepare their graduates to meet the 
demand for this instruction that is be- 
ginning to come from the rural schools, 
and that will soon be overwhelming. 
Hence it is that we do not hesitate to 
advise any young man who is casting 
about for a life work to look carefully 
over the agricultural field. To the young 
man who has already determined to en- 
gage in farming, and may even have en- 
tered the ranks as an owner or renter of 
a farm, but who is conscious that his 
knowledge of the business is too limited, 
we urge that he be not content in this age, 
when so much is dependent on mental 
force and knowledge, to plod along ham- 
pered by lack of training, but that he de- 
termine to get that which will enable him 
to make dollars where otherwise he would 
make dimes. 

We have taken pains to present on this 
page an outline of what the Missouri Ag- 
ricultural College is prepared to do for 
the young men of the state whose time 
and money are too limited to permit them 
to take a full course extending through 
three or four years. 

THE SHORT COURSE provided by the 
Missouri Agricultural College should be 
taken advantage of by hundreds of young 
men. We trust parents will read the out- 
line which follows and counsel with their 
sens about spending a portion of the 
winter at Columbia. 

The next session begins 
1901, and ends March 22. 

The Agricultural College is well equipped 
for illustrating the principles set forth in 
the lectures or those gleaned from the 
text books. The members of the faculty 
are men of experience in both theory and 
practice, and are deeply interested in the 
welfare of the young men who place them- 
selves under their tutorage. Following 
will be found a brief description of the 
work offered the short course students in 
the several departments. 


AGRICULTURE. 


PLANT LIFE.—The lectures in _ this 
course treat of the following: The struct- 
ure of plants, and the use of their differ- 
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ers; how plants gather their food from the 
earth and air; how they grow and repro- 
duce their kind; how useful plants are 
modified and improved by selection, and 
how harmful ones, especially weeds, may 
be controlled or eradicated; different 
forms of seeds, how they are carried by 
winds, water or animals, and the conse- 
quent spreading of both useful and noxi- 
ous plants; pollination of flowers, and 
the uses of bright colors, scents, etc., in 
attracting bees and other pollen-carrying 
insects. 

The life and function of the cell; the 
absorption of incombustible inorganic 
matter and its conversion into the body 
of the plant itself; assimilation, conver- 
sion, transportation and storage of or- 
ganic matter; the nature of the energy 
which lends itself to the performance 
of this work. 

CHEMISTRY.—Soils, formation, classifi- 
cation and properties; the mineral con- 
stituents of plants and their bearing on 
plant growth; manures and fertilizers. 
LECTURES ON SANITARY SCIENCE. 
—Farm hygiene, air, water, food, whole- 





ent parts—roots, stems, leaves and flow-, 


some and injurious to health; impurities 

and adulterations in food; the means of 

guarding against preventable disease. 
SOILS AND CROPS. 


THE SOIL in its relation to plant 
growth is carefully studied. Too much 
importance cannot be given to a knowl- 
edge of the phyiscal properties of soils. 
Such questions as the loss of soil water 
due to evaporation during periods of 
drought, and the rendering of plant food 
now available, both accomplished by 
proper methods of tillage, are of vital 
importance to the farmer. The causes of 
soil exhaustion are explained, and reme- 
dies for restoring fertility offered. 

The growth, cultivation, harvesting and 
uses of each farm crop are discussed, 
Considerable attention is given to the new 
forage crops, such as rape, cow peas, etc. 

ENTOMOLOGY.—Two courses are given 
in the subject of entemology, both of them 
being entirely economic and practical, 
and dealing only with the injurious and 
beneficial forms of insects and the meth- 
ods of combating them. 

In the short course in Agriculture the 
student receives ten lectures, covering, 
as far as possible, in ten hours, the more 
common and important injurious forms 
found on the farm, either in the live stock 
or in the field crops. Specimens of the 
insects are shown, and a brief outline 
of the various stages of the insect, to- 
gether with its work, and the methods 
of combating it, are given. A general 
survey of the principles of controlling in- 
sects, the making of the various spray 
formulas for different insects, and the 
use of various machines for the applica- 
tion of the same are discussed. 

In the short course in Horticulture, the 
student receives six times as many lec- 
tures—namely: sixty—as are given in 
the course in Agriculture. With sixty 

ours’ work devoted to the study of in- 
jurious and beneficial insects, the stu- 
dent in the short course in Horticulture 
becomes familiar with all the important 
groups of insects, and by the constant use 
of the specimens themselves, learns to 
recognize them, to know them in their 
various stages, and to distinguish the 
injurious and beneficial ones. The work 
done by the different insects likewise be- 
comes familiar, and the entire life-history 
and habits of the injurious and beneficial 
forms found in the orchard, garden, or 
farm plants and domesticated animals are 
thoroughly understood. The various meth- 
ods of controlling these insects are thor- 
oughly discussed and the preparation and 
use of all the different insecticides and 
combination of insecticides, as well as the 
many methods of application by various 
machines and devices, are made familiar 
to the student. In all, the life histories, 
habits and methods of controlling about 
350 injurious and beneficial insects are 
given, together with instruction in the 
methods of determining insects that may 
be unknown to them. 





THE COURSE IN HORTICULTURE 
is designed to give practical instruction to 
those who are especially interested in or- 
charding, nursery work, vegetable garden- 
ing, etc. The forenoons are devoted to 
lectures upon various horticultural topics 
and the afternoons to practical lessons 





in the orchards, grafting and propagating 
rooms, hot beds, etc. 














to say nothing of the calls for instructors, 








STUDENTS PRUNING TREES. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., WEDNESDAY, NO 
m2 “ 


During January Hon. ©. A. Goodman, 
Secretary of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety, and one of the most successful prac- 
tical orchardists in the @ountry, will lec- 
ture every morning upon orcharding in 
Missouri. He will tell @hat varieties of 
fruit are best adapted té’the various soils 
and locations in the state; how 
pare the land, plant, prun 
manage the orchard; how to gather and 
market the fruit and many other details 
connected with successf4l fruit growing. 
In the afternoon practical instruction will 
be given in the ono 


to pre- 
cultivate and 


vineyards and 
small fruit plantations of the experimen- 
tal grounds. For instan the class will 
go to the vineyard and @ach student will 
prune grape vines under Mr. Goodman's 
instruction until he cam do the work 
rapidly and well. When this has been 
accomplished, pruning apple trees will be 
taken up and pursued every afternoon 
until each student is able to prune the 
trees of various ages from those to be 
transplanted to the old bearing trees. 
In this way peaches, pears, plums, cher- 
ries and small fruits are pruned and 
studied until a correct idea can be gained 
of how each should be managed. Lessons 
will also be given in studying varieties of 
apples, in grading and packing them for 
market, in building storage cellars and 
evaporators, etc, 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING.—This sub- 
ject will be taught during the first half of 
January. Lectures will be given on the 
laying out and planting of home grounds, 
making drives and walks, planting and 
management of trees, shrubs, vines and 
flowers; what kinds to plant in the various 
sections of the state, and how to make 
the home grounds more attractive. 
FLORICULTURE,.—Ten lectures will be 
given upon this subject during the last 
half of January. The propagation of 
flowers from cuttings, seeds, bulbs and 
layers will be considered will 
mixing soils, potting, watering, manag- 
ing temperatures, etc. 

NURSERY WORK.—Dwing February, 
Hon. M., R. Murray, <iposident of the 
State Horticultural Society, and a leading 
nurseryman and fruit grower, will give 
instruction in nursery work. A lecture 
will be given every morning upon plant 


as also 
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tural subject, approved by the professor 
of horticulture, and a prize of $15 for 
best. 


the 
second 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

STUDY OF BREEDS.—The present sta- 
tus of the live stock industry in America 
warrants the College in offering a thor- 
ough and complete course in animal hus- 
bandry. The work begins with a study 
of the history and characteristics of the 
breeds of live stock. Both the desirable 
and the undesirable qualities of a breed 
are pointed out and comparisons 
one breed with another. 

STOCK JUDGING. 
the class room work the students 
the instructor at the farm barns where 
good specimens of cattle, sheep, 
and swine are available for examination. 
Each student, with ecard In hand, 
makes a study in detail of the animal in 
question and marks on the scale of 100 
for perfection, whatever, in his estima- 
tion, the animal deserves in each partic- 
ular. The cards are signed and handed to 
the instructor, after which the good and 
bad points cf the animal are openly dis- 
cussed. 

After becoming familiar with the scor- 
ing of individuals, the student is given 
what is called competitive judging. Sev- 
eral animals of a given class are brought 
into the judging room and placed side by 
side, each distinguished by a number card. 
The student carefully examines each an- 
imal, makes his comparisons ranks 
them, first, second, third, etc., according 
to his own judgment. He states his reas- 
ons for so ranking them, hands in 
his report. After the all in 
the instructor makes the awards and ex- 
plains why he 
another. 

The 
conditions by 


made, 


with 
meet 


In connection 


horses 


score 


and 


and 
reports are 
places one animal above 
Missouri 
giving special attention to 
the judging of beef cattle. No institution 
offers better advantages in this respect 
Besides the college breeding stock and the 
large number of steers being fed for ex- 
perimental purpiscos, there atmen. the farm 


college endeavors to meet 


| several herds of pure breds from different 


| noculated for Texas fever. 


parts of the country, which are being in- 
There are also 


| extensive feeding establishments near Co- 














COLUMBIA, 








of the trees by the orchardist. 

Every afternoon practical exercises will 
be given in grafting, budding, making 
cuttings and in packing and planting out 
roots, cuttings and grafts. A commodious 
grafting room with storage cellar con- 
nected have been provided for this purpose 
and each student has an opportunity to 
do each part of the work just as it would 
be done in a practical nursery, which in- 
sures his becoming familiar with the vari- 
ous operations. 

VEGETABLE 
March instruction will b: 
table gardening and hot bed forcing. In 
uddition to lectures upon this subject 
every morning, the afteinoons will be de- 
voted to the making of hot beds, mixing 
soils, planting and testing seeds, trans- 
planting, watering, ventilating of plants 
in the hot bed and the various phases of 
winter vegetable growing and starting 
early vegetables for transplanting to the 
open field. 

Lectures will also be given upon fungous 
diseases and fungicides and practical ex- 
ercises in mixing spraying mixtures and 
applying them. A good collection of 
spray pumps and other apparatus has 
been secured for this purpose, which will 
serve to show not only how the work is 
done, but what classes of pumps are 
best suited to the various phases of the 
work. 

The horticultural library, including the 
leading farm and garden papers and other 
periodicals and a large collection of books 
upon horticultural topics will be available 
for reading and reference 


GARDENING.—During 
given in vege- 


PRIZES. 
The State Horticultural Society offers a 
prize of $25 to the short course student 





writing the best essay on some horticul- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, MO. 
propagation by budding, grafting, cut- lumbia where may be found excellent 
tings, layers, etc.; the packing, storage, specimens of both fat cattle and feeders. 
shipment, grading and growing of nursery The work in stock judging is of great 
stock, securing a market and the various practical value to the young farmer 
phases of the nursery business, particu- | since it trains his judgment and enables 
larly in its relation to the ultimate growth | him to make wise selections when pur- 


chasing farm animals, either for breeding 
stock or for feeding purposes. It also fits 
him for judging at the fairs and stock 
shows when called upon to do so. 
PRIZES IN STOCK RAISING.—This 
winter for the first time, a cash prize of 
$25 will be given the student showing the 
greatest proficiency in stock judging, and 
another prize of $15 to the student making 
the next best record. These prizes are 
offered by the Missouri Board of Agricul- 
ture and will, no doubt, be an incentive to 


very earnest and efficient work in stock 
judging. 
STOCK BREEDING.—The lectures on 


stock breeding cover such subjects as the 
laws of heredity, variation, selection, in- 
and-in breeding, fecundity, atavism, etc. 
The great improvement that has been 
brought about in the different breeds has 
been accomplished by observing these 
principles. The student will be given prac- 
tice in tracing pedigrees and will also be 
made familiar with the use of herd books. 
This training is invaluable to the pros- 
pective breeder of blooded stock. 
STOCK FEEDING.—In this work the 
student is made familiar with the compo- 
sition and digestibility of various food- 
stuffs. He learns how they are prepared 
and fed to the best advantage whether 
for beef or milk, mutton or wool. He is 
also given practice in compounding ra- 
tions for the different classes of farm an- 
imals. He soon becomes familiar with 
such terms as protein, carbohydrates, bal- 
anced ration, etec., terms so often used in 
articles on feeding, and so confusing to 
the average reader of agricultural jour- 


nals. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE.—The princi- 
pal aim cf this special course is to give 
such instruction as will enable the stu- 
dents, on their return to the farm, to 
prevent in large e those di of 
the farm animals that result from im- 
proper feeding and handling, and from 
lack of proper sanitary conditions. But 
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in addition to this the course includes 
sufficient instruction in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, to enable the stu- 
dents in cases of emergency (and where 
competent veterinary advice cannot be 
had) to treat in a rational way the simple 
internal ailment, and to perform with 
some skill easy surgical operations. 

The following outline shows the subjects 
that are considered: The elementary an- 
atomy and physiology of the domestic ani- 
mals, hygiene of the domestic animals, 
examination for soundness, determina- 
tion of age, the common diseases of the 
internal organs as colic, indigestion, con- 
stipation, diarrhoea, inflammation of lungs 
and trachea, retention of urine, inflamma- 
tion of the udder, etc. Surgical dis- 
eases; as sprains, spavin, curbs, nail 
pricks in foot, barbwire cuts, fistula, bad 
teeth, etc. Also instruction in castration, 
spaying and caponizing. 

Contagious, infectious and parasite dis- 
eases; as strangles (distemper), glanders, 
black leg, tuberculosis, anthrax, hog 
cholera, stomach and intestinal parasites, 
trichina, lung worms, scabs, lice, etc. 

The lectures will be illustrated by 
charts, models and preserved specimens 
of-diseassd tissues) A-clinte is held. one 
afternoon each week. 

Thus winter students will have an op- 
portunity to become familiar with the 
method of innoculation for Texas fever. 
Several large herds of cattle will be sent 
here for that purpose. 

DAIRYING.—This course will treat of 
the constitution of milk, conditions af- 
fecting creaming and churning, different 
methods of milk testing, preservation of 
milk and butter, the ripening of cream, 
the causes of its souring, the sources of 
infection of milk, and the modern meth- 
ods of preventing the spread of this in- 
fection. 

In addition to these lectures, the stu- 
dents will be given practical work in a 
well-equipped dairy during eighteen after- 
noons. Here they will acquire experience 
in the practical details of handling and 
sampling milk; in creaming by the or- 
dinary methods and by the use of various 
styles of hand centrifugal separators; in 
the handling and ripening of cream, and 
in churning, washing, salting, working, 
printing and judging butter. They will 
be drilled each day during this time in 
ail the operations of a practical working 


dairy, handling from 500 to 600 pounds 
of milk daily. 
Practice will also be given in milk 


Pasteurization and in preparing Pasteur- 
ized milk for market. Daily practice in 
the manipulation of the Babcock test, in 
testing whole milk, skimmed milk, but- 
termilk, and cream, and in the detection 
of wastes and adulterations is also given. 
All the machinery and apparatus used in 
the dairy are new and of the latest and 
most approved patterns. 

Missouri, with its rich pastures, 
abundant forage crops, excellent railroad 
facilities and good markets, is certainly 
well adapted for dairying. 

The wide range in the market quota- 
tions of dairy products makes it apparent 
that the exercise of skill and the use of 
scientific principles in this industry pay, 
There is no reason why a student taking 
the course in dairying should not acquire 
the ability to manufacture a superior 
product, and one that will bring the high- 
est market price. 

PRIZES IN DAIRYING.—The_ State 
Board of Agriculture offers a cash prize 
of $2 to the student making the best 
sample of butter with an accompanying 
essayon buttermaking. A prize of $15 is 
offered for the student ranking second. 
Special prizes are also offered by estab- 
lishments manufacturing dairy appliances. 

FARM EQUIPMENT.—The farm, as 
well as any other business establish- 
ment, must be well equipped with modern 
appliances if success is to be attained, 
Well arranged buildings, carefully con- 
structed, farm implements of the right 
sort, manufactured by reliable firms, are 
within the reach of every farmer and are 
always cheapest in the end. 

The students are given practice in 
drafting plans for farm buildings, and in 
making estimates of cost of both material 
and labor in construction, Fences, gates, 
farm machinery, etc., each receive due 
consideration. 

DRAINAGE.—Students receive instruc- 
tion in locating and laying out tile drains, 


determining best depth and size of tile to 
| effect thorough drainage. Two afternoons 
‘are given to practical work in the field. 

CARPENTERING.—The instruction will 
begin with a series ci exercises, each of 
which is intended to make the student fa- 
miliar with the uses of certain tools. An 
industrious student who completes the 
course will Le able to perform easily ané 
exactly ordinary carpenter's work on the 
farm. 

BLACKSMITHING.—This course is de- 
signed not only to give the student a 
knowledge of the methods of blacksmith- 
ing, but also considerable skill in the use 
of tools for plain ironwork 

Some knowledge of woodwork and iron- 
,; Work is of great value to the farmer. 
The shop with its equipment—all new— 
cost about $48,000 


BUSINESS FORMS AND 

It becomes more and more apparent 
even to farmers themselves that busi- 
ness principles are not out of place in the 
management of a well conducted farm, 
and a little time given to the study of 
these prinetples ie tima well Spent in the 
|very practical course to which three 
months of the year are given. 

o the end that our short course stu- 
dents may be enabled to record in a busi- 
ness like and systematic manner the vari- 
ous business transactions of everyday life, 
fifteen hours of the time is devoted to the 
|study and practice of accounts Be- 
|8inning with the simplest form of busi- 
}ness papers, namely, letters, instruction 
|passes from them to bills, statements, 
checks, notes, drafts, with abundant 
practice in each, followed by criticisms 
and suggestions. ¥ 

Accounts follow, beginning with cash 
and personal, which lead directly to an 
explanation of the method of single entry 
bookkeeping, then the writing up of a 
complete set of single entry books, closing 
the same in an orderly and business like 
manner. 

More account study then follows, as 
wheat, corn, oats, poultry, farm and dairy 
produce, expense, loss and gain. 

At the completion of the course, it is 
expected the student will know how to 
keep his own accounts, those with his 
hired assistants, any crop accounts, how 
to make his inventories and form a sys- 
tematic record of all transactions, know- 
ing from year to year whether his farm- 
a operations have resulted in loss or 
gain, 

The positive knowledge afforded by an 
accurate set of accounts would often place 
; the result of the year’s work on the farm 
}on the right side of the ledger, when 
guess work carries it to the left. 
| ADVANTAGES IN COLUMBIA.—Co- 
| lumbia is in every sense of the word a col- 
lege town. Besides the University, there 
are two female colleges, Christian Col- 
lege and Stephens College, and Columbia 
Normal Academy. A short residence in a 
town where pervades such a college at- 
mosphere will certainly benefit any young 
mas whose environment has been differ- 
ent. 

Students are privileged to attend any of 
the churches in the city, and are also 
given opportunity to hear the many able 
platform lecturers who come to Columbia. 

SALARIED POSITIONS FOR STU- 
DENTS.—Of late there has been a de- 
mand for agricultural students to act as 
farm managers, herdsmen, gardeners, 
etc., at good salaries. The college thus far 
has received more calls for such young 
men than can be supplied. 

EXPENSES OF THE COURSE.—The 
student is expected to pay no tuition or 
laboratory fee. An incidental fee of $5 
is the only charge of any kind. 

Good board and room, including all fur- 
nishings, can be had in Columbia for from 
$2.75 to $4 per week. The expense of liv- 
ing in one of the dormitories is still less. 
Students preferring such accommodations 
should apply at once, as the number of 
unoccupied rooms is very limited. The 
Young Men's Christian Association is al- 
| Ways ready to assist new students in se- 
curing good rooms in private residences. 
Anyone desiring further information con- 
cerning the course should write H. J. 
Waters, Dean of College of Agriculture, 
oF H. R. Smith, Prof. of Agr., Columbia, 
wo. 
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She Dairy. 


OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
T*ON, 1213 Chemical Building, St. Louis, 
Mc. Norman J. Colman, President; ev: 
Chubbuck, Secretary. 











DAIRY MEETINGS. 





lowa State Dairy Association at Storm 
take, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Nov. 13, 14, 15, 1900. 

Minnesota Butter and Cheesemakers’ 
Association at Fairmont, Minn., Nov. 2- 
8, 1900. No special premiums, only cash 
contributions to the pro rata fund. 

Missouri Dairy Association, 
City, Mo., Dec. 20-22, 1900. 


Kansas 








AN QOLEO CHAMPION 


Defeated for Re-ele 


ction 


The Chicago “Produce “feels good” 
over one result of the election at least, 
and that is the defeat of one of the pres- 
ent congressmen of that city, Mr. Lori- 
mer, who was a candidate for re-election 
Mr. Lorimer was recognized as the leader 
in all fights in congress in behalf of oleo- 
margarine. He organized and led the 
forces against the Grout bill, which, by 
the way, comes before the House of Rep- 
resentatives, for action during the first 


week of the coming session of congress, 


which convenes the first of next month 
Mr. Lorimer will, of course, be on hand 
for that fight and will, no doubt, do his 
best to defeat the bill before his term 
expires, which will be at the close of the 


Friends of honest foods 
fraud and law 


coming session. 
and enemies of deception, 
breaking will regret that Mr. Lori- 
mer’s national legislation is 
so soon will sympathize 
with the Chicago ‘‘Produce’”’ in its feeling 
of satisfaction over this fact. 


not 
influence in 


to cease They 


ATTENTION! 


Missouri Cheese Makers. 

RURAL WORLD 
Kansas City ‘‘Packer”’ 
another col- 


It is gratifying to the 
to reprint from the 
the article that appears in 
umn relative to the Missouri cheese indus- 
try. As our readers know, we have long 
contended that cheese making could be 
profitably extended in Missouri. or 
many years we have had a sufficient num- 
ber of factories in successful operation in 
different parts of the state to demonstrate 
the fact that cheese making can be made 
profitable in this state. Thus far devel- 
opment of this industry has been entirely 


without state aid or encouragement. Lo- 
cal markets have given little recognition 
to the home product; in fact, there has 


been a tendency to discriminate against 
Missouri made cheese and in favor of Wis- 
consin and New York brands. True, and 
we admit the fact freely, Wisconsin and 
New York made cheese has the reputation 
and, in good measure, the actual 
riority in quality. It would be strange if 
with long years of experience and much 
state aid and encouragement this were 
not so. It is simply proof of the need of 
state aid if such industries are to be prop- 
erly developed. Our farmers must be in- 
structed both as to the comparative profit 
to be made from dairying and how to se- 
cure this profit. 

The State Dairy 
given funds with which to stimulate in- 
terest in dairying, and the State Agricul- 
tural College should be provided with 
equipment and facilities for giving the 
best dairy instruction obtainable. 

The good results coming from state aid 
which are apparent in some of our states 
are even more marked in Canada and in 
some of the European countries. Within 
a few years the Canadian government has 
made strong effort to encourage the farm- 
ers of that country to engage in cheese 
making and has sought to instruct them 
in the art by employing experts to visit 
the factories and dairy farms, and give 
instructions regarding all the features of 
dairying, including the production of milk 
and the manufacture of butter and cheese. 
Special attention has been given to the 
development of the cheese industry, with 
the result that the quality of Canadian 
cheese has been greatly improved, and 
from that has followed an enormous de- 
velopment in the export trade in Canadian 
cheese. 

But, coming back to the Missouri cheese 
industry, it is growing and acquiring such 
a position that it is bound to be heard 
from. Those who attend the coming meet- 
ing of the Missouri Dairy Association, to 
be held in Kansas City, December 20, 21 
and 22, will doubtless be astonished by the 
showing made. This will be a splendid 
chance for all who are interested in 
cheese making in Missouri to assist in 
advancing the cause. They should be 
present to speak for the industry, to give 
and get information, and, if they are 
cheese makers, to exhibit some of their 
product. Let us hear from the Missouri 
Cheese Industry at the coming meeting. 


supe- 


Association should be 





TESTING COWS. 
Short and Practical Method. 


farmers would like to 
know how much milk as well as butter 
their several cows have produced, apiece, 
for the year. But they do not feel like 
going to all the trouble and expense of a 
daily weighing and constant testing for 
butter fat to determine those facts, so 
they slip along and do nothing in that di- 
rection. 

H. B. Gurler, of Illinois, the well-known 
author of American Dairying, suggests 
the following very easy, simple plan 
which he has tried: 

He finds that if a test 
made for one week after the 
been in milk for three months, that one 
week will give very closely the average 
in pounds of milk and butter with which 
to multiply every other week of her entire 
season. The cow should be tested either 


King’s Evil 

That is Scrofula. 

No disease is older. 

No disease is really responsible for a 
larger mortality. 

Consumption is commonly its outgrowth. 

There is no excuse ever for neglecting 
it, it makes its presence known by so many 
signs, among which are glandular tumors, 
cutaneous eruptions, inflamed eyelids, sore 
ears, rickets, catarrh, wasting and general 
debility. 

John Brearley, Potter Hill, R.1., hada 
“large scrofulous bunch” in his neck; the 
little son of Mrs. Minnie Spear, Parishville, 
N. Y., had a “large scrofulous sore”; the 
little grandson of A. E. Withers, Longview, 
Ark., “had scrof ula very bad.” 

They were all cured, according to vol- 
untary testimonials, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which has effected the most wonderful, 
radical and permanent cures of scrofula 


A great many 


of the cow is 
cow has 

















er the pasture has lost its highest luxuri- 


nm 


| before she goes upon fresh pasture or aft- 
| 
| 
| 


, TI milk 


milking for 


should be weighed at each 
seven days. A composite 
should be made of each day's milk 
the same tested at the end of the 
Suppose the cow gave 154 
| pounds of milk during the seven days and 
| the composite sample tested 4.3 per cent, 
| the butter value of her week's milk would 
| be 7.721, or nearly seven and three-fourths 
pounds of butter per day. 
milk 45 weeks, multiply the number of 
weeks by the figures and that will 
closely represent the pounds of butter she 
produced. The calculation would 
stand thus: 7,72x45—357.40 pounds of butter 
as the product of the average 
year.—Hoard’s Dairyman 


sampl 





days 


seven 


If the cow gave 


— 
4.42 


has 


cow in one 





MILCH COWS AND PUMPKIN SEEDS 


WORLD: In your issue 
Iowa correspondent states 
that in his opinion pumpkin seeds fed to 
cows do not affect the milk flow in the 
least. I wish to say that from personal 
xperience I find that they do decrease the 
milk flow considerably. I have also found 
that will decrease the milk 
flow to some extent. I would like to hear 
from others regarding this 
HENRY C. WOHLMANN. 

Randolph Co., Ill. 
Prof. Henry, in 
Feeding,” 
pumpkin is an 
being more highly 


Editor RURAL 
of Nov. 7 an 


sheaf oats 


and 
the 


his book, 
“For dairy cows 
excellent fall feed, none 
relished. * * * There 


is a tradition among farmers that pump- 


“Feeds 
Says: 


kin seeds increase the excretion from the 


kidneys and should be removed before 
feeding. In the dispensatory the pumpkin 
seed is given as a vermifuge (remedy for 
worms), with no reference to any other 


property. Since the seeds contain nutri- 


ment they should not be wasted."’ 


The RURAL WORLD will be glad to 
have the opinions of others on this point 
The writer well remembers how he was 


required as a boy when feeding pumpkins 
to cows to carefully remove all of the 
seeds before feeding, because of their sup- 
posed injurious effect. Whether this prac- 
tice was well founded or simply based on 


tradition we are unable to say. 


HOW TO PREVENT CHEESE 
ING. 


CRACK- 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a 
issue of the RURAL WORLD, C. A, 8Ste- 
vens gives instructions to cheese makers 
on how to prevent cheese from cracking 
while on the curing shelves. While I agree 
with him that cheese can be held together 
by using a good, strong cloth or 
board cap, yet it would be better to pre- 
vent the cracking by making the 
right in the beginning. 

If cheese is properly 
be no cracking, no matter how 
room may be. The main cause 
ing is over cooking or salting, or both. 
If cheese cracks cook it at a lower tem- 
perature allow less acid to form be- 
fore removing the whey. If still bothered 
less salt and you can soon stop the 
If the cheese is too hard it will 


recent 


scale 
cheese 


made, there need 
dry the 


of crack- 


and 


use 
cracking. 
crack. 
Cooking and salting must be varied to 
suit the different seasons of the year, 
kinds of curing rooms and varieties of 
feed, so that no absolute rules for cooking 
and salting can be given. 

While it is well to know how to handle 
cracked cheese, I think one should remove 
the cause. By so doing one will produce 
a better qualiiy of cheese and more of it 
per hundred weight of milk. 

I came from the North recently to start 
a cheese factory at Paris, Ark. To my 
surprise, I find that milk must be han- 
dled here warmer for butter and cooler 
for cheese than in the northern states. I 
churn the cream here at a temperature of 
64 deg., and the butter is firm and of good 
quality, while cheese cooked as in the 
north is too hard. 

I consider this the Mecca for dairymen. 
Land is cheap, winter is short and light, 
markets are splendid, and feed is of the 
finest quality and easily raised in abund- 
ance. One can raise three crops of cow- 
peas a year and lots of fine grass. 

Logan Co., Ark. J. H. LAUGHLIN. 


MISSOURI CHEESE INDUSTRY. 





There has been an exceedingly encour- 
aging growth in the production of cheese 
in Missouri and Kansas within the past 
year. Two years ago and even one year 
ago very little Western cheese was han- 
dled on this market; to-day there are only 
one or two firms handling Eastern or 
Northern cheese and with these the 
amount is comparatively small and stead- 
ily decreasing. 

Missouri has made the best showing in 
this respect and the Northern half of the 
State is becoming an important cheese 
section. The cheese industry has received 
very little attention as an industry by the 
general public and statistics relating 
thereto are meager. There appears to be 
a very marked lack of reliable informa- 
tion on the subject. It is said that there 
are about as many cheese factories in the 
State as creamery plants, but all of the 
factories are small and the output of the 
larger is limited compared with the fac- 
tories in the older cheese sections of the 
country such as New York ind Wiscon- 
sin. Iowa has been a factor in the cheese 
trade for some time, but th: output of 
Missouri and Kansas has only become 
large enough to attract attention the past 
year or so, There are a good many new 
factories that have been established the 
past year or so, but the major part of the 
increase in volume of output has been 
from the enlarged make of the older fac- 


tories. Kansas City is a good market for 
this Western cheese and is supplied al- 
most entirely now from this. source. 


The quality in many instances is fully up 
to the standard of the older sections, but 
on an average the cheese falls a trifle be- 
low the Northern and Eastern product. 
This is due to the infancy of the industry 
and the consequent lack of experience on 
the part of some of the operators, Cheese 
making is similar in many respects to 
creamery butter making. 

This is the best season of the year for 
cheese making. The most active months 
are September and October. This is be- 
cause of the more favorable weather. Fall 
made cheese can be stored and kept easily 
until spring and the cooler weather cre- 
ates a better demand. The market now is 
in good condition. Kansas City dealers 
are having a very satisfactory trade in 
the Western cheese and are anxious to 
aid in promoting the industry. Kansas 
cheese making has hardly made the ad- 
vance of late that Missouri has, although 
there are numerous big factories in the 
state that ship to Eastern markets and 
have no trouble in competing with the 
product of older sections. The ruling price 
on this market of Western cheese aver- 
ages about one cent under the quotations 
on Eastern and Northern offerings. Very 
frequently the quality is equal, but the 
average falls a little short, thus bringing 
the price down a trifie—Kansas City 





in old and young. 


Packer. 


SOME OLEO FACTS. 





Opposed to the return of Mr. 


trict. 


imer of Chicago 
G. H. White of North Carolina, J. 8 
jams of Mississippi, 
Carolina and H. D. 
comprise the 
that 


pill. 


Allen 
minority of the 


opposed the passage of the 


reference to a report 
submitted by the minority, 
Gentleman” states the 
cisely as follows: 


the 


evident and indisputable facts: 
tected from thé 


tels, restaurants and boarding-houses. 


buttermakers, 
give these 
tion; 
manner whatsoever. 

3. Persons who really wish to eat 
would welcome the prohibition of yellow 
color, because (1) there is no more re 


viz., 
people 


a yellow 
the 


color, 
necessary 





to white sugar, white salt, white celery, 
white mashed potatoes, or white pepper, 
and (2) they would get their grease much 
cheaper if, by reason of distinct difference 
of tint, it could not be marketed as butter. 

And therefore— 

4. Mr. Wadsworth and his associates are 
acting in the interest of no class whatever 





foregoing. 


LORIMER DEFEATED. 





**Moxleyism, 
Butterism” 


“Lorimerism,”’ and “Bull 
all received a crushing set- 


back in Chicago at Tuesday's election, 
when Congressman William Lorimer, 
oleo’s champion in congress, was over- 


whelmingly 
John J. Feeley, 
Feeley, who for 
torneys for the 


defeated 
of the firm of Murray & 
two years have been at- 
Illinois Dairy Union 
Chas. Y. Knight, as secretary in the $25,000 
damage suit which was brought against 


the latter on the grounds of malicious 


prosecution two years ago by W. J. Mox- 
ley, the butterine maker. Mr. Feeley’s 
plurality amounted to 4,100 over Lorimer, 


where the latter was elected by a plural- 
ity of 3,900 in 1898 and 6,700 in 1896. 
Lorimer’s district is the Second Illinois, 


their thousands of voters. All the lead- 


great many of Lorimer’s constituents got 
an idea that he was entirely too much in- 
terested in the protection of this traffic to 
be useful to his district otherwise. They 


cally all his time to the defense 
one interest,.not only in congress, but in 
state and county matters, where all his 
thought appeared to be centered in elect- 
ing to office men who could be depended 
upon to close their eyes to the great 
frauds being perpetrated in Chicago by 
the vendors of this compound. 


of this 


Speaking of Lorimer’s rise and fall, the 
Chicago ‘Tribune’ of Tuesday morning 
said: 


“Mr. Lorimer’s rise in the world of poli- 
tics has something of the meteoric. His 
defeat had the semblance of the falling of 
the stick of a rocket, for though his dis- 
trict was normally democratic his plural- 
ities which gave him two terms in con- 
gress were such that his followers held 
that there could be no other result than 
his re-election. Added to the opposition 
because of his czar-like tactics was the 
displeasure of the small farmers and dai- 
rymen of the country towns in his district 
at his course in congress, notably his po- 
sition on butterine legislation.” 

And in connection with Moxley’s can- 
didacy for mayor in the same article con- 
tains the following: 

“With the defeat of Lorimer it is evi- 
dent that the mayoralty boom of W. J. 
Moxley, the butterine manufacturer, will 
be laid away. Lorimer has been charged 
with defending butterine bills in congress 


and Mr. Moxley presented him with 
horses and carriages. 
“The Lorimer downfall is likewise a 


blow to the boss’s other mayoralty favor- 
ite, Judge Elbridge Hanecy.” 

And again the ‘“‘Tribune”’ says: 
“Lorimer’s defeat buried the mayoralty 
boom for W. J. Moxley, the butterine 
man, which was started some months ago 
by the congressman’s clan, but frosted 
later by a statement that Lorimer was 
looking with favor on Judge Hanecy. Mr. 
Moxley sometime ago consented to take up 
his residence in the Eleventh Ward and 
to act as the big chief of this district un- 
der Lorimer’s direction. He presented the 
congressman some time ago with a pair 
of horses and a carriage, while the latter 
is charged by voters of his district with 














Two Big Pains 


seem to be the herit: of the 
human family everywhere, viz: 


Rheumatism 


and 


Neuralgia 


but there is one sure and 
prompt cure for both, viz: 


St. Jacobs Oil 
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The “Country Gentleman” was strongly 
Wadsworth 
to congress from the 30th New York dis- 
He is chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and with Wm. Lor- 
W. J. Bailey of Kansas, 
Will- 
J. W. Stokes of South 
of Kentvu~«ky, 
committee 
Grout 


In recapitulating a former statement in 
on the Grout bill, 
“Country 
facts most con- 


“It is only necessary to state four self- 


1. The people who really need to be pro- 
fraudulent substitution of 
oleo for butter are the customers of ho- 


2. Prohibiting the use by oleo makers of 
what is practically the trade mark of the 
will 
protec- 
and it cannot be given in any other 


oleo 


ason 
why they should object to white oleo than | 


of the community except persons who 
wish to make such oleo that it can be 
foisted off as butter on the eater. If the 
voters of the 30th district belong to this 
class, they should send Mr. Wadsworth | 
back to Congress. He will serve them 
faithfully.”’ 

Whoever wants to be prepared to state | 
the case against oleomargarine will find 
the basis for sufficient argument in the 


for re-election by | 
} 


and | 


ing meat packers and oleomargarine mak- | ready sale 


having looked wth favor on butterine 
bills introdueed in congress and calculated 
not to be disadvaitageous to the butter- 
ine manufacturer.’ 

The “Tribune” says of Mr. F« eley: 

“As to John J. Feeley, who has won a 
name in his party as the man who “‘de- 
feated Lorimer,” his has been a skyrocket 
career. But 2% years of age—just within 
the constitutional age limit—he has been 
a resident of the district but three years. 
Six months ago he was unknown even in 
his own party. Born in Wilmington, IIl., 
on Aug. 1, 1875, his parents died when he 
was a child, and he started to earn his 
way through life by working on a farm. 
He engaged in the milk business with a 
brother in Joliet, saved some money, and 
entered Niagara College at Niagara, N. 
Y. Later he became a student at the Yale 
Law School, graduating in 1897 and com- 
ing to Chicago to practice.”—Chicago 
Produce, 


AVOIDANCE OF BITTER CREAM. 





How shall we keep « cream from getting 
| bitter in winter? Mainly by preventing its 
suffering from the effects of the prevailing 

low temperature. Milk or cream does not 
get bitter when it is maturing naturally 
| at a proper temperature, writes George B. 
| Newell in the “%. E. Homestead.” But- 
| ter with a bitter favor coming from small 
home producers is of frequent occurrence. 
| It is usually from farms where the house- 
| wife with poor facilities but good dairy in- 
| Stincts refrains %om setting her milk in 
the hot kitchen pantry and puts it in a 
room far cold for it. In the latter 
| place, where the temperature is usually a 
| little above freezing, the milk will remain 
for several days sweet, tardily casting up 
l its cream, and then without any acidity 
| developing, a fermentative change takes 
| place resulting fn the characteristic bit- 
ter flavor. It is a species of lacteal taint 
induced by a prolonged alkaline reaction 
j}at a low temperature. 
natural end of healthy milk is to 
get sour in at most from two to three 
|days. Before the limit of that time, in 
| from 24 to 36 hours, and while the milk ts 
| perfectly sweet, the butter fat should all 
| be extracted therefrom and stored in a 
| Separate vessel to mature. I think it bet- 
| ter that the ripened cream be churned in 
|12 hours after skimming, or at least in 18 
}hours at the longest. I mean by this 
| that the cream should be kept at a warm 
}enough temperature to ripen within that 
| period, so as to be fitted for churning. To 
avoid any bitter fermentation during cold 
weather, milk should be set for creaming 
| in an apartment having a uniform tem- 
terature of 50 degrees. Then, the milk 
| being skimmed within 24 or 36 hours, the 
| cream should be matured at 65 degrees. 
| Avoid the hot kitchen pantry with its 
| mixed odors of cookery on one hand and a 
|} cold room on the other. The atmosphere 
| of the dairy room must be pure as well as 
| of a mild, equable temperature, or foreign 
| flavors will displace the natural one in the 
| butter. The housewife who wishes to 


too 


| The 


and in it are located the stockyards with | make a few pounds of butter per week | Calves designed for beef purposes. 


the winter 
for it 


throughout find a 


price 


and can 
at a maximum 


ers strained every nerve 
mer, and Moxley, who is Lorimer’s special | ples. Another thing: Most small winter 
protege, spent his money like water to; butter makers do not color their product 
accomplish this result. |uniformly. The average consumer, al- 

The oleomargarine question was not an | though he ts fully aware that the butter 
issue in the district, except in that a | he is eating is artificially colored, likes to | trients. 


see it of 
better 


a natural hue. It really tastes 
to have it so, which proves how 


| much the eye act§ as a guide to the palate. 


The worst mistake is in coloring butter 


coloring it enough A happy medium is in 
striking a shade 9 the natural color of 
the June product. With small makers 
this compels the greatest accuracy in 
measurement, and the employment of a 
perfectly reliable brand of butter color, 


CHEESE MAKING. 





Prof. John W. Decker, who is in charge 
of the Ohio Dairy School, formerly of the 
Wisconsin Dairy School, has favored the 
RURAL WORLD with a copy of his new 
book on Cheese Making. 

“The American dairy school is a com- 
paratively new institution. The first one 
was started ten years ago, with the au- 
thor of this book in charge of the cheese 
work. There was no text-book on the 
subject, and after two years the author's 
lectures took the form of a book under 
the title of ‘Cheddar Cheese Making.”’ As 
testimony to the fact that it filled a dis- 
tinct need, it was translated into the 
French by Emile Castel, for the Cana- 
dians of Quebec. As other dairy schools 
sprang up, it has been adopted as the text 
book on cheese making, and many fac- 
tory operators have taken it as a guide at 
their work. In 18% it was revised under 
the same name. Since then scientific in- 
vestigation has brought us a great deal of 
new information on the subject, and a 
new revision has become necessary. With 
Cheddar cheese making in this revision 
have been included the manufacture of 
five other kinds. An outline is as follows: 

“The constitution, secretion and care of 
milk, the deportment of rennet, and the 
manufacture of Cheddar, Swiss brick, 
Limburger, Edam and cottage cheese.” 

Exactly 100 cuts, nearly half of which 
are half-tone engravings, have been used 
to illustrate the book. The binding is art 
canvas and there are 208 pages, 6x9 inch- 
es, printed on the finest enameled paper. 

The price of this handsome volume is 
only $1.75 postpaid; and can be had by 
sending a postoffice or express money or- 
der to the publisher, John W. Decker, 329 
West Eighth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


FARM AT A BARGAIN IN THE 
OZARKS. 


This farm consists of 140 acres of fertile 
land, 100 acres cleared and in a high state 
of cultivation; balance in good timber, 
30 acres sowed to wheat, 50 in meadow and 
pasture and balance in orchard, garden, 
lawn and nursery. Have about 30,000 
young fruit trees in stock at present, and 
a good established nursery business, 

Farm is well watered, all under good 
new fence, has new modern residence, 
three barns, tenant house, new, with four 
rooms, large poultry house, and all other 

ry outbuildt We are situated 
137 miles from St. Louis, and two miles 
from city of Salem, Dent Co., Mo., one- 
half mile from school house, in model 
neighborhood and on a _é good _ rail- 
road. This place would make a 
desirable home for either the man who 
wanted to run it himself or the city man 
who wants a summer home for his fam- 
ily and leave it in care of a tenant the re- 
mainder of the year. Land is free from 
incumbrance and title good. I would be 
glad to have parties desiring such a place 
come in person and see this home; would 
meet them in Salem and drive them out 
free of charge. We had bought and im- 
proved this farm with a view to spending 
the remainder of our days on it, and 
spared neither time nor money to make it 


a model home. But my health has failed 
so much within the] year, and having 
no sons to help in work, I feel com- 
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pelled to give it up. Price, $4,000. 
jalem, Mo. G. A. VAN FLEET. 


FREE RUPTURE CURE 


Cure Yourself at Home Without Pain, Dan- | 
, Operation or an Hour’s Loss of 
Time From the Day’s Work. 
Mr. R. W. Yourex tried this 
bag mg = — 2 tapes “el 






“Dr. 
ldid not a saa re 
Ilundreds of merchants | 
friends in Ilinois, W: 
Minnesota and lowa know the 
woudertul is 


enough to tell other ruptured 

people how they ma —_ 4 

my experience.” r. 

lives in Cedar Rapids, ae at 
First Avenue, ererz 


. we ‘.. Tice. Tel 
& trial of wie 


w. Main 8. Adams, 
method that cures without pain, da 
en hour's loss of time. Write tod 





A JERSEY HERD 


| In Northeast Missouri. 
has a herd of 
Lancaster (Mo.) 


Schuyler County, Mo., 
| Serseys ef which the 

» | rane” is quite proud, and properly 
so. Ina recent issue it commented on this 
‘herd as follows: 

“Daisy Lancaster, the champion Jersey 
cow at the greatest exhibits made this 
season, was dropped the property of Wood 
O’Briant and is the produce of the Jersey 
herd now owned by the O’Briant Bros. of 
this city. Mr. O’Briant sold Daisy Lan- 
caster to Mr. Still of Kirksville for $250, 
and Mr. Still sold her, it is said, through 
a mistake, for $350 to Mr. Higginbotham, 
proprietor of the Arden Jersey Herd at 








MILK AS FEEDING STUFF. 


Its Value for Feeding Purposes to Hogs, 
Colts and Calves. 





Since milk is a substance designed whol- 
ly by nature for the sustenance of young 
animals, we may suppose it to be properly 
constituted in all particulars for that pur- 
pose, says W. A. Henry in ‘Breeders’ Ga- 
zette.”” Each 100 pounds of cow's milk 
contains about seven-tenths of a pound 
of mineral matter, which is essential to 
the upbuilding of the bony framework of 
the body. Then it contains about 3.5 
pounds of protein consisting mostly of 
casine with some albumen. This group of 
substances is designed by nature for the 
construction of the muscular portion of 
the animal's body, as well as the bones, 
nerves, skin, tendons, hair, horns, etc. 

Another of the solid constituents is milk 
sugar, of which there are between four- 
and five pounds in each 100 pounds of 
milk. The sugar found in milk is not par- 
ticularly sweet, but it is as nutritious as 
other sugar. Lastly there is the fat, 
which ranges from 3 to 5 or 6 per cent, 
according to the breed of the animal, etc. 
Both the fat and the milk sugar are de- 
signed for supplying heat to the body as 
well as the energy exhibited, and finally 
any excess may be stored as fat in the tis- 
sues against a time of need. 

In the manufacture of butter only the 
fat is removed from the milk, and the by- 
product, skim milk, has a low selling 
value when it can be sold at all. Stock- 
men will ordinarily use skim milk rather 
than full milk. Skim milk can be fed to 
all classes of young farm animals with 
success and usually with profit. It is not 
well to feed a large quantity of milk of 
any kind to growing colts, for it may 
make the animal coarse, clumsy and too 
fat if given it in excess, The experience 


of our station has shown plainly that 
skim milk fresh from the farm separator 
is an admirable food for calves, even 
when designed for beef purposes, provided 
that there is a proper addition of corn 
meal, oats or oil meal. The Iowa experi- 
ment station did a fine piece of work 


when it showed that corn meal is an ex- 
cellent addition to skim milk for feeding 
The 
reason advanced by Prof. Curtiss was also 
correct when he showed that skim milk 


to re-elect Lori- | should carefully observe the above princi- | was excessively rich in the muscle-build- 


ing elements, and that the addition of oil 
meal only increased the excess, while corn 
meal would furnish the carbohydrates and 
secure a better balance of nu- 
Many years ago the writer in a 
carefully conducted experiment showed 
that skim milk was an economical feed 
for young lambs, and that they would 
thrive on it as well as young pigs. For 


thereby 


resented the idea of his devoting practi- | too highly, whichis almost as bad as not | pig feeding the usefulness of skim milk 


is universally recognized, and little need 


be said on this branch of the subject. 
Feeders are reminded, however, that the 
best results are secured where the milk 


is not fed in excess. In a series of nine- 
teen trials to determine the value of skim 
milk the writer found that it was not well 
to give over three pounds of skim milk 
with each pound of grain and a still lower 
ration may be used with advantage, un- 
less the milk is very abundant. 

Milk, either whole or skimmed, may be 
used by those who wish to have young 
animals to attain a high finish for exhibi- 
tion or sale purposes. When at the Stan- 
ford stock farm, California, years ago 
the writer observed that a colt from Beau- 
tiful Bells, then in her old days, was be- 
ing fed fresh cow's milk in moderate 
quantity. The explanation of the manager 
was that the colt was somewhat under 
size and that cow’s milk had been particu- 
larly advantageous in such cases. As be- 
fore indicated it is easy to overdo matters 
in this particular. Lambs are often fed 
milk to bring them to heavy weights and 
early maturity for exhibition purposes. 
Pigs receiving milk show it in their glossy 
hair and rotund bodies. The excellent bal- 
ance which milk makes possible when ad- 
ded to corn for pig feeding is shown by 
experiments conducted by the writer some 
years since. One lot of growing pigs was 
maintained on corn with no other addition 
except wood ashes, salt and water, A sec- 
ond lot from the same litter received milk 
additional. After continuing the feeding 
many weeks the pigs were slaughtered and 
it was found that those receiving skim 
milk had not only grown much more rap- 
idly and were consequently larger than 
the others, but that there was more lean 
meat or muscle in the carcasses. Corn 
had made fat, but not properly nourished 
the muscular portion of the body. Break- 
ing the thigh bones of these pigs in the 
testing machine showed that the bones of 
the pigs getting skim milk were from one 
to three times as strong as those main- 
tained exclusively on corn. The corn fed 
pigs were fat and flabby, with weak bones 
and pinched muscles; they were dwarfed 
in size. Those getting milk with the corn 
were growing to full size and had abund- 


ance of muscle or red meat and the best 
of bones, 





THE CENSUS OF 1900. 





A booklet giving the population of all 
cities of the United States of and 
over according to the census of 1900, has 
just been issued by the passenger depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, and a copy of it may be 
obtained by sending your address, with 
two-cent stamp to pay postage, to the 
General Passenger Agent of the Chicago, 
ee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, 
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Joliet, Il., and when the mistake was 
discovered offered her purchasers $500 to 
leave her with the Kirksville herd. She 
was sired by Fancy Harry, dam Daisy of 
Hillsdale, with a test of 26 pounds and 
five ounces. During the present, season 
she was exhibited at the New York, Ohio, 
Wisconsin and Illinois State Fairs, and in 
each instance was a winner of first prize 
in her class and also in each instance 
winner of the championship dairy breeds 
in competition with the best animals in 
the world. 

“Mr. Everett O’Briant purchased at the 
St. Louis Fair a Jersey male, of the top 
animals of that champion. herd owned at 
Joliet, Ill. This calf, sired by Pedro's 
Handsome Prince, dam Ruby Kinlock, 
test 17 pounds and 5 ounces, is a good in- 
dividual in any company and is a great 
acquisition to the milk and butter produc- 
ing stock of Schuyler county. 

“Mr. O’Briant also purchased a Berk- 
shire male for use on their excellent herd. 
This animal was bred at the Biltmore 
Farm, owned’by Vanderbilt and comes of 
the best Berkshire strains in the world. 
The O’Briant Bros. don't hesitate to pur- 
chase superior live stock, even at long 
prices, but none but the best will satisfy 
them.” 





A WELL-SINKING MACHINE. 





The accompanying illustration is from 
a photograph of a 500-foot, mounted, gas- 
oline-driven, well-sinking machine of the 
well known elliptical type, with all im- 
provements to date. As illustrated, it is 
fitted for handling cable rock drills and 
n also be fitted for handling of hollow 
ds and revolving attachments for rapid 
sinking of pipes through the soft strata. 
The machine is built heavy to stand the 
hard usage necessary, and from its high 
standing as a driller it has become known 














as ‘The Standard,” to which others refer. 
The gasoline engine for power is of the 
firm’s own manufacture, and one of the 
very best engines on the market, sold at 
full actual horse power, i. e., actual pow- 
er transmitted to the belt, not at the 
usual “indicated” power. 

They make a large line of heavy pump- 
ing machinery, air water lifts, stationary, 
portable and traction gasoline engines. 
Interested parties should correspond 
with the manufacturers, The American 
Well Works, Aurora, IIL, Chicago, IIL, 
Dallas, Texas. 


SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 





We have just received from the Untor 
Pacific Kailroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
fia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
Heations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for Post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If amjone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overleok the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yesr round. The 
sugar beet industry as well as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features ef 
these agricultural districts. oy 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” t 

Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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’s wife in Buffalo writ +s: 


“Our church was encumbered 


with a mortgage. 
Home Journal and The Saturday 


for the work, and | took the mat. t 


proposed that each member should 
‘subscription, and try to 
secure other names. 
received enthusiastically. 


obtained subscriptions from many 
not connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we talked 
and church mortgage. 
Soon we had subscriptions enough 


for themselves. 
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monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
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tiom about farm iands in the West. 
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Horticulture. 


MISSOURI STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY; #d annual meeting at rm- 
ington, Mo., Dec, 4-6, 1900. W. F. Murray, 
Oregon, Mé., t; L. A. Goodman, 
Kansas City, Mo., Secretary. 


[ILLINOIS STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY; 4th annual meeting at Cham- 
paign, IL, Dee. 11-18, 1900. H. M. Dunlap, 
Savoy, l., Presi ; L. R. Bryant, 
princeton, Ii, 

KANSAS STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY; 34th annual meeting at Tope- 
ka, Kan., Dee, 27-29, 1900. Fred Wellhouse, 
Topeka, Kan, President; W. H. Barnes, 
Topeka, Kan., Secretary. 








APPLE GROWERS IN SESSION. 





Mississippi Valley Apple Growers’ 
iation held a regular meeting in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms, Quincy, 
I Nov. 14. The meeting was called to 

rder at 10:30 in the morning by the pres- 

Henry Clay Cupp, of Fall Creek. 

There was a good attendance from Ad- 
and several adjoining counties. Most 
forenoon was given to an informal 
ission of the best methods of planting 
i caring for apple trees. The causes of 
failure of the apple crop during the 
past season came up for consideration, 
nd it was thought that better results 
ld have been obtained if the orchard- 

ts had given a more intelligent study to 
trees in their different situations. The 
issociation is a strong advocate of spray- 

g the trees at proper times. At the aft- 
ernoon session, Daniel Shank, of Clayton, 
read a very instructive paper on “Care in 
Propagation.” The reading of the paper 
was followed by a most interesting dis- 
It was voted to include the Coun- 
ties of Greene, Jersey and Jefferson, Ill., 
in the association, and Zeno Stocks, of 
Whitehall; Isaac D. Snedeker, of Jersey- 
‘ and J. T. Denson, of Bluford, were 
elected vice presidents, respectively, of 
the three counties mentioned. The meet- 
ing adjourned subject to the call of the 
president and secretary, 


Asso 


ams 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


A LATE PEACH.—A medium, white 
peach with red cheek, white flesh and of 
good quality from H. L. Rogers, Mokane, 
Mo., was eaten this 8th day of November. 
I was requested to name this peach in the 
RURAL WORLD, if I knew it. I don't; 
but I do know that I want to get it, as 
it be quite an addition to our late 
ones. It is true that when out of season 
peaches have not much flavor; but this 
and one that was given me at Alton, 
Ill., which was eaten a few days ago, are 
good. I once kept Nix clings until Christ- 
mas; but they had little peach flavor about 
The seed of this last one will be 
i and allowed to grow without bud- 


will 


them 

plantet 

ding 
Nov. 


stood 


8.—The mercury at 7 o’clock a. m. 
at 30 deg. This temperature will 
the leaves fall rapidly. No more 
or fresh tomatoes this season. 

Nov. 9.—The mercury is down to 24 deg. 
The ground is frozen and everything is 
black; and instead of complaining of the 
warm weather as we did a week ago, ev- 
ery one will put on additional clothing. I 
myself wish I could go South, but must 
depend on firewood, of which we have 
abundance, to keep me warm. 

A NOVELTY IN THE TREE LINE.—A 
little box containing sugar-maple leaves 
that are variegated (pink and orange be- 
ing the colors), was sent by Mr. Wm. A. 
Young, Butler, Illinois. He says the tree 
is 25 years old. This tree is every year 
covered with such leaves. Some nursery- 
man should get hold and add one more 
ornamental tree to the list. This reminds 
me of my orders to my sons in clearing 
land here: that they leave all walnut, 
sugar-maple and persimmon trees stand- 
ing for me to look after for the time be- 
ing. 

FORESTRY.—Here we have five acres 
in forest to one in cultivation, but it is 
fast being cleared off. In many places 
the land will never be suited to grain 
growing. It should be planted again. I 
know of no tree that 1 would prefer to the 
Catalpa Speciosa. It is easily grown from 
grows fast, is handsome and the 
timber is very valuable. In an exchange, 
I notice an article on the subject, telling 
of an acre of 15 years’ growth that would 
to-day bring $1,000 (the wood to be used 
for telegraph poles) and this would not 
take half the trees on this lot. By thin- 
ning out regularly, that same acre will in 
ten years more yield railroad ties that will 
bring as much more. Here is something 
for younger men than I to ponder over. 
White oak timber will soon be exhausted, 
and if something that grows fast is not 
planted, there will be a tie famine. For- 
estry will beat fruit raising in the long 
run. Had I known it 30 years ago, I 
might now be a rich man, instead of only 
keeping even with the world. 

QUESTION.—Judge Miller, will strip- 
ping the leaves off trees that I wish to 
transplant now be an injury? 

ANSWER.—No, not after such frosts 2s 
we have had the last two nights. I never 
liked to do it nor did I ever practice it to 
any extent, but know that it is a common 
thing among nurserymen, and a big job it 
One thing is certain, that if no trees 
were dug up until the leaves all fall off of 
their own accord, there would be but few 
young apple trees transplanted in the 
fall. One thing, however, must be borne 
in mind, and that is, the trees should be 
stripped off before the trees are dug up. 
Dig up a tree with full foliage on it, and 
let it lie in the sunshine for a few hours, 
and you will see the r gin to 
shrivel. The evaporation of the drying 
leaves will soon injure the tree. The fact 
is the less the roots of any tree or plant 
are exposed the better. Another matter, 
perhaps not as well known as it should 
be, is that roots of any kind fro -n in dry 
ground will be ruined when they will be 


make 


roses 


seed, 


is 


Lal 


packed in sand that was too dry frozen in 
a cellar. I told the party that unless he 
wet the soil they would perish. Even this 
advice was too late, for the whole lot were 
ruined, SAMUEL MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


(Continuation of the paper read by Judge 
Miller before the Alton (Ill.) Horticul- 
tural Society.) 

RASPBERRIES.—One cultivated va- 
riety, and the wildeap variety, were all 
I then knew. Soon the foreign varieties 
were introduced. The Red and White 
Antwerps were grown, but needed winter 
Protection. Then came Fastolff, Hornet, 

nd others, with a list from Dr. Brinckle 
of Philadelphia—some vcry good ones. 

His Orange was, and is still, considered 

the highest in flavor. It is rarely met 

with in our day, Let us skip a genera- 
lon or two, and see what we have now. 
fany came and went the way of all 

sh in the meantime. Of the reds at 

‘is time, we have the King—a — 
‘rge red—Miller’s Early Red, oe 

Cuthbert, Loudon and Late Cardinal. The 
latter is a very promising one. Loudon 
in my estimation is at the head of the 











not have omitted the Shaffer, which filled 
@ place for a time, but it is not quite 
hardy here. 

BLACKS.—In this claes there have been 
many improvements. Davison’s Thorn- 
less, Miama, Mammoth Cluster, Gregg 
and Souhegan all had their time. Now 
we have the Hopkins, Evans, Kansas, 
Gregg, and last, but by no means least, 
we have the Cumberland, the greatest of 
all. In size, beauty, productiveness, hard- 
iness and firmness it has no superior, if 
even an equal. I was the first to fruit 
this berry in Missouri, getting my plants 
from the originator, before this variety 
went out into the world at large. It was 
raised by a brother of mine in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Of white or yellow ones, Orange King is 
the best, but light colored berries don’t 
seem to take well in market. Caroline was 
a good white one, but is lost sight of. 
CURRANTS.—We had the White and 
Red Dutch then, now a dozen or more, 
each new one to surpass all 
others. Of the newer ones I have now 
quite a number of varieties to fruit next 
Season, but can tell nothing of their mer- 
its here. One thing I do know, however, 
that the Red Dutch and White grape have 
done well enough here. 
GOOSEBERRIES.—Of these I cannot 
tell much, having only grown the Hough- 
ton, Downing and Orange. But now have 
added Red Jacket, Industry and Smith's 
Improved. I have no market for them 
here, hence planted but few. 
BLACKBERRIES.—Lawton and Kitta- 
tinny, once famous, have been laid aside. 
Snyder, Taylor, Western Triumph, Erie, 
Ancient Britton and Minnewaska are on 
the list and Vive general satisfaction. 
Several new ones on trial will show their 
colors next year. Ruby is a superb berry, 
but not large. The wasps and bees took 
nearly all mine the past season. 
CHERRIES.—Twenty years ago we had 
an orchard of some 40 trees—Baumann’s 
May, Eltons, Mayduke, Carnation, Reine 
Hortense, Gov. Wood, Black Tartarian, 
and Napoleon. All these did well for a 
time except the Black Tartarian, of which 
I never get a quart of fruit. Of all that 
orchard only one tree remains—the Napo- 
leon—which perhaps is the largest cherry 
tree in the country, is about 20 inches in 
diameter, with 30 feet spread of branches 
and about 25 feet high. One year we sold 
$14 worth of cherries from it. Now it 
stands with more than half of its limbs 
dead, while young shoots seem anxious 
to keep up its life. It makes me feel sad 
to look at it. It is so much like myself— 
about worn out. Of course, I am planting 
cherry trees again, but have little expec- 
tation of eating of their fruit. The orch- 
ard above alluded to was on Mehaleb 
stocks. On the highlands I raised a lot 
of Red and Black Mazzards that grew to 
be large trees and bore well, but two 
winters ago injured them so that they are 
nearly all dead now. 

FIGS.—I suppese these can be classed 
among small fruits. I have ripe ones be- 
fore me, some ripe on the trees, and plen- 
ty of green ones. We will have them 
until frost cuts the foliage. . Those bear- 
ing fruit came out of the ground last 


spring, as all were frozen to the ground 
last winter. As an eating fruit I don’t 
consider ther any great thing, but for an 
ornament and curiosity I deem well worth 
growing. 

GRAPES.—The Alexander, and a Golden 
Chainless were the only two grapes we 
wad then. Next came Isabella and Ca- 
tawba, followed some years after with 
the famous Concord, which even now 
holds its place in the face of scores of 
new boasted ones. I have grown them 
nearly all. I have now near 100 varieties 
on my place. But it was for the West to 
break the record of valuable ones—Camp- 
bell’s Early, MePike, Hicks, Kentucky, 
and now Uncle Sam. This latter is in my 
opinion the most valuable of all the late 
varieties. Campbell’s Early will displace 
the Concord; McPike will overhaul the 
Worden; Hicks in point of quality excels 
a part of them; Kentucky and Ozark, 
with Uncle Sam, fill the bill for late. Of 
course the Norton and Cynthiana will 
hold the first rank for a heavy red wine. 
The medicinal quality of the Norton is not 
well enough known, as it would take the 
place of many patent decoctions palmed 
off on the public. 


supposed 





THE APPLE 
In This and Other Ages. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 

The apple is destined, in the future as 
in the past, to lead in variety and value 
and quantity, as compared with the other 
fruit industries of the world. In the Unit- 
ed States we find a climate and soil pecu- 
liarly adapted to the successful cultiva- 
tion of this admirable fruit. As compar- 
ed with the orange the apple flourishes in 
the snow belt as well as beneath the 
genial clime of the Sunny South. Among 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
apple is the abundance of its yield; its 
cheapness; its enduring qualities, and 
the numerous dispositions to which it can 
be utilized. The yield of this fruit in the 
United States is said to be 210,000,000 barrels 
per annum. In the natural state the ap- 
ple is at its best. In this condition, ap- 
ples can be easily stored away, to be eas- 
ily brought forth in suitable quantities in 
the winter months, when the flavor of the 
fruit is improved by having been stored 
away. Dried, they can be readily con- 
verted into toothsome pies, the delight of 
the schoolboy; canned, they have a deli- 
cious taste of their own; made into apple 
pies and dumplings, we have a feast fit 
for a king; roasted or baked, the apple is 
still supreme; made into cider, it becomes 
a brew fit for the gods. The countless 
other dishes to which this fruit can be 
utilized lead us to conclude that no other 
fruit can approach its excellence. 

Competent analyists claim that the ap- 
ple contains a greater percentage of phos- 
phorus than any other fruit. It is claim- 
ed that the apple is admirably adapted for 
people of sedentary habits, whose livers 
are sluggish in action, as the acid of this 
fruit serves to eliminate from the body 
noxious elements, which retained would 
be injurious and retard good health, as 
the malic acid in ripe apples neutralizes 
the evil effect of eating too much meats 
and other greasy foods. 

In color the apple has borrowed the 
brightest colors of the rainbow. Some 
varieties of this species have the blush 
of the morning sunrise; some the green 
of the ocean waves; others are globes of 
gold; while still others are crimson 
globes that swing to and fro like spheres 
of fire in forests of green leaves. In fla- 
vor the apple is more or less aromatic, 
sweet or sub-acid, adapting itself to 
tastes of the people in general. In this 
particular it differs from other fruit ma- 
terially, thereby largely enhancing its 
commercial possibilities. 

In the realms of literature the apple 
is frequently referred to. The Bible em- 
ployed the apple as a figure of speech on 
several occasions to illustrate great prob- 
lems and conditions. Mythology has also 
some interesting stories wherein the ap- 
ple figures conspicuously. Perhaps the 
most notable event was the golden apple 
of the Hesperides, which caused Hercules 
no little trouble in securing. Eurystheus 
directed Hercules to secure the Golden 





reds for a general berry; Turner for home 
use is still a favorite with me. I should 


Apples of the Hesperides, as one of the 
most difficult feats of his twelve great 








labors. Upon inquiry Hercules found that 
the coveted apples were in the interior of 
Africa, and immediately went in search 
of them. In this eventful journey this 
all-powerful giant met with numerous 
Strange adventures. In his journey he4 
found Atlas supporting the hvavans upon 
his broad shoulders. Inquiring about the 
apples, Atlas declared that he knew where 
they could be found and promised to get 
them if Hercules would kindly hold the 
globe on his shoulders for a few mo- 
ments. Approaching the apples, Atlas 
found them guarded by a dragon whom he 
slew, secured the apples and returned to 
Hercules, Atlas found that freedom was 
Sweet and coolly announced that he 
would carry the apples to Eurystheus and 
let Hercules hold the heavens instead. 
Hercules apparently acquiesced to this 
program, but asked him to hold the heav- 
ens until he could place a cushion on his 
shoulders. This seemed reasonable to the 
unsuspecting Atlas, who threw the treas- 
ures on the ground, grasped the globe, 
and then Hercules gathered up the golden 
apples, leaving Atlas in the same posi- 
tion he found him, which has moved the 
great poet Hesiod to remark: 


“There Atlas, son of the great Iapetus, 
With head inclined and ever-enduring arm 
Sustains the spacious heavens.”’ 


Another story in mythology is of inter- 
est. Atalanta, a fair priivess, was en- 
treated by many suitors who came io woo 
her, but refrained when they learned the 
conditions that were imposed upon ali to 
secure her hand, The fair princess, anx- 
fous to keep her freedom, decreed that she 
would marry upon one condition only, that 
being that her suitor should beat her in 
a foot race, losing he should forfeit his 
life. A bold youth—Milanion—accepted 
the condition. Previously he had gained 
the protection of Venus and concealed in 
his garments three golden apples which 
Venus gave him. These our hero at dif- 
ferent times threw in front of Atalanta, 
who, stopping to secure them, lost the 
race, and mythology states that Atalanta 
became the wife of the gallant youth. 
8. F. GILLESPIE. 

Washington, D. C. 





AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 

Following is Mr. A. Nelson's response to 
the toast, ‘“Missouri at the Pan-American 
ixposition,” on the occasion of the lith 
annual Henry Shaw banquet to garden- 
ers and florists, a report of which appear- 
ed in the RURAL WORLD of Nov. 14: 
Mr. Toastmaster: To respond to this 
toast under different conditions would be 
a pleasant duty, but you know that to put 
Missouri at the Pan-American Exposition 
means more than responding to toasts. 
To put our imperial Missouri at that 
great exposition means an appropriation 
from our state of not less than $50,000, and 
it should be even more than that. Mis- 
souri will not be at the Pan-American 
under a cloud as she was at Omaha and 
as she is, now and has been at the Paris 
Exposition. All the money for expenses 
to carry on the exhibit at Omaha was 
begged from individuals and corporations 
and for the Paris exhibit from private in- 
dividuals. This. class of noble men begin 
to get tired, and to put the burden where 
it belongs Missouri's governor and law- 
makers must come to the front and 
make an appropriation sufficient to make 
an exhibit that will be a credit to our 
state and not a discredit in some lines, as 
at Omaha. Why, do you know that had 
not been for courtesies extended to 


MISSOURI 


it 
Missouri from New York, Minnesota, 
Kansas and Nebraska we would not 


have had a spot or place for the wives, 
mothers and daughters of Missouri to 
rest themselves? I speak these facts now 
to you that you may know for yourselves. 
Shall Missouri, with her great wealth, her 
great resources from her orchards, fields, 
forests, mines and her manufacturing in- 
terests, shall Missouri, the fifth state in 
the Union, go to the great Pan-American 
Exposition next year as 4 pauper? I for 
one, though not a Missourian by birth, 
only by adoption, say no, ten times no. 
As business men, looking ahead to 1903, 
we must go to the Pan-American Expo- 
sition as this great state should go; we 
must go to show to the world what they 
may expect and look forward to here in 
this magnificent city and state in 1903. I 
am, Mr. Chairman, deeply in earnest in 
this matter, for if I go to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition as commissioner of one 
of Missouri’s first industries, I must go 
there to carry out what I have started to 
do, that is to capture the gold medals with 
Missouri’s fruit against all comers, my 
native state included; and I assure you 
when I show you what I propose to do it 
with and what has been done by the noble 
horticulturists of Missouri, then you may 
know something of what my commission 
has done and proposes to do. 

Mr. Chairman, were it possible to in- 
troduce here this evening some of the 
noted peopic of this or foreign lands, we 
would be satisfied with a bow of recogni- 
tion, especially if that notable was 4 
lady. I now propose to introduce to you 
the Queen of the Ozarks, and with her 
will be others of note which I hope a bow 
of recognition will be satisfactory. (A 
large dish of handsome apples was here 
displayed to the audience.) 

Now to the work of the Pan-American 
commission. Governor Stephens appoint- 
ed 14 gentlemen from different walks in 
life as commissioners to represent Mis- 
souri at the Pan-American Exposition. 
These 14 commissioners met in St, Louis 
and elected officers. Hon, A. Cc, Cochran, 
general solicitor of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway system, president; Robert M. 
Yost of your city, secretary. After that 
meeting the Governor made four more 
appointments, I being one of the number. 
Since my appointment the commissioners 
have held three meetings in St. Louis and 
made some progress. Hon. C. Cc. Bell of 
Boonville was selected Commissioner of 
Agriculture; Levi Chubbuck, Commission- 
er of Dairying; C. Roach of Carthage, 
Commissioner of Mines and Mining, and 
Bryan Snyder, Commissioner of Trans- 
portation. Thus far not a penny to meet 
expenses only as each one goes to his 
own pocket for it. To carry on my work 
I had hoped to get some funds outside, 
but thus far have failed. I do not know 
what other commissioners have done; I 
speak now for my work. I have made one 
trip to Kansas City, three to St. Louis 
and one to Buffalo, and in one of your 
cold storage plants in this city there are 
now 150 barrels of such apples as the 
world never saw before, a sample of 
which is now before you. This work thus 
far has cost me in round numbers $1,000. 
No state money but plenty of state pride 
and patriotism. 

You ask me will this fruit go on exhi- 
bition? Yes, and no; yes, if the great 
state of Missouri makes a suitable ap- 
pro} for this and other exhibits 
from our state. Mr. L. A. Goodman, the 
able and worthy secretary of our State 
Horticultural Society, made a call to 





American Exposition to the extent of 200 
barrels, Knowing that the fruit grower 
of the state had been called upon so of- 
ten to donate fruit for such purposes, I 
was fearful of a great shortage as a re- 
-eult.of Mr. Goodman's ail, so took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of selecting 
the cream from the 17,000 barrels we pack- 
ed this fall. And that is 
ceeded in putting up the 
en of. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope, 
of my heart, that Missou: 
to go to the Pan-America 
hold up their heads with 


how we suc- 
” barrels spok- 


rom the bottom 
ins will be able 
Exposition and 
the representa- 


tives of Illinois, Iowa ani Kansas. This 
should be a matter of state pride; this 
should be a matter of interest to the 


grand men who stand at 
great World's Fair and 
held in St. Louis in 1908. 


he head of the 
ixposition to be 
All Missourians 


are interested alike in this movement. 
On my trip to Buffalo, N. Y., to secure 
space for our fruit exhibit (one of the 
best in the Horticultural Building), I re- 
ceived many pleasant words from the 
officers and promoters of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. I had the pleasure of 
meeting many of my former friends and 


business associates and found them deep- 
ly interested in their enterprise as well 
as in that of Missouri for 198. And I 
want to say here and now, that we can- 
not afford to let this splendid opportunity 
go by of showing to the world the great 
possibilities here in the imperial state of 
Missouri, to-day the fifth state in the 
Union, and no valid reason why 
should not stand third. Mr. Chairman, 
we are met here to-night at the close of a 
warmly contested political campaign. We 
are all more or less partisans though I 
trust friends, and when the battle is over 
next Tuesday night let us forget our par- 
tisanship but do not let forget that 
we are Missourians, standing up for her 
under any and all circumstances, and 
all will be well. 


she 


us 





OZARK REGION NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I am one of 
those fellows that believes in doing lots 
of work among the roots of fruit trees. 
Recently I have been at that kind of work. 
On peach trees set five years I found as 
many as 20 bores to the tree. Of course a 
good many of the trees were dead—about 
10 per cent. On trees set two years last 
spring I found as many as eight borers to 
the tree. On trees set last spring I found 
one once in the while, but he had not got 
through the bark. On apple trees set four 
years I found sometimes two and three 
bores, and aphides besides. On apple 
trees set one and two years I found borers 
and aphides enough to kill the trees in a 
short course of time. Now this is the rea- 


son fruit trees are of short life in the 
Ozark region. This was one among the 
many common orchards of the country, 


and has had as good care as the average, 
if not better. 

Porter Bros. of Chicago paid to the 
farmers in the vicinity of Mt. Grove $20,- 
000 for apples this fall, and they got only 
about half the crop, as there were two 
and sometimes three other firms buying 
at the same time, bitter rot notwithstand- 
ing. 

The orchard is the most neglected spot 
on a good many farms here, but when 
the trees are broken down with big red 
apples in the fall then and only then you 
see the farmer and his boys in the orch- 
ard, but then only for a short time. They 
pay no attention to the borer or aphis; in 
fact lots of orchardists don’t know what 
the aphis is, or how to get a borer out. 
There are remedies and those that don’t 
apply them will soon be out of apples and 
peaches, 

There were two surprises in connection 
with our farmers’ institute; one was the 
fine display of fruit, and the other was 
the absence of lots of good farmers, The 
next day there was a humbug in town in 
the shape of a show; the old farmers 
were all out, a big crowd. How do you 
suppose they felt when they had to pay 
25c for about half a glass of lemonade be- 
cause they couldn’t get out to get the 
baby a drink? J. P. COWDIN. 

Wright Co., Mo. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 


(Read by E. H. Riehl before the October 
meeting of the Alton (Ill.) Horticultural 
Society.) 

Others have told in language more flow- 
ery than is my custom, or, I might say, 
my ability to use, why in our struggle 
for the almighty dollar we should not 
neglect the ornamental, which with some 
there is a great tendency to do. So I will 
omit that part and devote my time to 
offering a few suggestions on selections, 
arrangement and cultivation. 

While there are some who care little 
more for ornamental plants and flowers 
than they do for the weeds they so de- 
spise, there are on the other hand people 
who in ‘heir enthusiasm overdo a good 
thing by trying to crowd every flowering 
plant heard of into their small gardens, 
planting them so close together that they 
are as weeds to each other, and good cul- 
tivation is impossible. It is not uncom- 
mon to see asters planted six inches apart, 
a plant, which for best results should be 
not less than two feet apart each way. 

The idea of planting promiscuously all 
sorts of plants into one bed is not an 
uncommon mistake. For the best effect 
plants of one kind should be massed to- 
gether, that is, planted in a bed by them- 
selves, and as a rule, each color should be 
separate. 

WHAT TO PLANT.—Plants well suit- 
ed to massing are geraniums, salvia bon- 
fire, phlox drummondi, petunias, zinnias, 
cosmos and rudbeckia golden glow. The 
latter is a hardy perennial, the flowers of 
which resemble double yellow chrysan- 
themums. It begins blooming early in 
summer and continues for several weeks, 
A well grown bed in bloom presents a 
sight not soon forgotten. The only diffi- 
culty about its culture is the fact that 
it is not self-supporting 

THE ROSE is a favorite with all, 
though some object to the necessary fight 
against the slug, the worst enemy to the 
garden rose. This, however, need not be 
discouraging, as a few sprayings at the 
proper time with paris green is sure death 
to this and other insects. Among the best 
hardy hybrid perpetuals are Baron de 
Bonsteteiil, Gen. Jacqueminot, Paul Ney- 
ron, Her Majesty, Clio, Coquette des 
Blanches, Gloire de Lyonaise and Oscar 
IL, King of Sweden. Many persons be- 
Meve in planting only hardy roses but 
with them I do not agree. Most of the 
so-called hybrid perpetuals bloom but 
once a year, while some of the tea and 
hybrid teas bloom cont nuously from ear- 
ly summer until killed by frost, and this 
difference I claim wil! more than coun- 
terbalance the cost of new plants each 
year, notwithstanding the fact that with 
slight protection all of the hybrid teas 
can be safely over-wintered. Of this class 
the following varicties are sure to 
please: Gruss au Teplitz, Helen Cambier, 





the fruit growers for apples for the Pan- 
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Victoria, Mrs. Robt. Garrett, Pearl of the 


Satisfactory and all are particul 
able for cutting. 

A CATCH CROP.—To those who have 
been in the habit of allowing their veget 
ble gardens to grow up in weeds, 
the early vegetables are done, I would 
Suggest the idea of planting cosmos as 
a second crop. They will produce a wealth 
of bloom late in the fall after most other 
flowers are gone. .Such a display will in 
itself more than pay for the little labor 
expended, to say nothing of the advantage 
in keeping the weeds from going to seed. 

SHRUBS.—Many of the deciduous 
shrubs are desirable. These are effective 
when pianted in groups, in a hedge and 
occasionally as a single specimen on the 
Jawn. Hydrangea paniculate grandifiora 
is very effective when planted singly. 

Other good shrubs are lilac (purple and 
white), weigelia, deutzia, kerria japonica, 
althea, flowering almond (topworked on 
Mariana plum), spiria and eleagnus lon- 
gipes. The ‘atter is a fruit bearing shrub. 
The flowers appear very early in the 
spring and are followed by bright red ber- 
ries which are edible. 

Many of the hardy climbing shrubs are 
very ornamental. From the clematis fam- 
ily I would choose Jackmanii, Henry and 
paniculata grandifiora; wisteria, dutch- 
man’s pipe and honeysuckle are all good. 

SHADE TREES.—So much for flowering 
plants. Now for what is more valuable 
than all else in the way of ornamental 
planting, namely, good shade trees. With 
many it is the question, what shall we 
plant? The elm I would place at the top 
of the list. Nothing in the way of a shade 
tree can possibly be more satisfactory 
than a good elm, and as it varies, like all 
other seedlings, the only way to be sure of 
getting a good tree is to procure a 
grafted tree of a good variety from a re- 
liable nurseryman. 

Next to the elm I would name the Caro- 
lina poplar. This is one of the most rapid 
growing trees known, and although be- 
longing to the cottonwood family it 
never produces the objectionable cotton. 
The tulip tree is desirable, and one of 
the most beautiful trees imaginable is 
our American cypress. Linden, birch, cut 
leaf and Norway maples are all good. 

Where small growing trees are prefer- 
able I would suggest the mulberry, per- 
simmon and hardy magnolia. Evergreens 
should be freely planted, especially the 
white pine, which I value above all oth- 
ers, because it is one of the most pleasing 
to look upon and will grow in any soil, 
no matter how poor. 

Norway spruce is also reliable. In 
conclusion I will say a word of caution 
about pruning shade trees. As a_ rule 
more trees are ruined by pruning than are 
benefited. A little pruning when the tree 
is small to give it the proper shape is nec- 
essary, and with rare exceptions this is 
sufficient. 
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Garden, Morella and Hermosa. There is 
always room for a few climbing roses 

and nothing is more effective Mrs. Rx bt. 

Peary is the only hardy, everblooming 
white rose known. The Ramblers, crim- | 
son, white and yellow, are a decided suc- |! 
cess, notwithstanding that the claim 
made by some, that they bloom repeatea- 
ly, is a mistake. As a rule they make but 
one grand display cach year. 

Memorial Wichuriana is the favorite 
for cemetery planting. It has a trailing 
habit with beautiful foliage und snow- 
white flowers. Evergreen Gem, a seed- 
ling of the above, is not only evergreen, 
but actually grows during warm spells 
in midwinter. 

THE ASTER, cosmos, chrysanthemum, 
dahlia, gladiolus and tuberose are very 
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RATS AS ENEMIES TO BEES, 








Bees, in common with all classes of the 
animal kingdom, have many enemies. Of 
their own genus, hymenoptera, the wasp 
and bumblebee are ever on the watch to 
enter and rob the hive of the honeybee. 
It is curious to observe the perseverance 
of these intruders. Again and again turn- 
ed out, stung and mangled, the bumble- 
bee or wasp, if reviving, will speedily try 
again, says the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle.” 
Moths also seem to set at naught the 
probability of stings, and enter the hive 
and deposit their eggs, doing more or less 
damage. Snails, protected by the shell, if 
a hive be too near the ground, will crawl 
in, much to the disgust of the bees. In- 
stances are on record of bees forcing the 
enemy into a corner and covering him 
over tightly with wax to rid themselves of 
the sight of the monster. Mice also will 
prey on the hives, unmolested in a se- 
vere winter. Among other enemies, how- 
ever, rats are a most formidable one; 
watchful and wary, they can only keep 
their footing when the bees are in a total- 
ly or semi-dormant condition, which is 
usually during the winter months. 

The only entrance to the ordinary hive 
is about two inches long by half an inch 
high, but this difficulty the proverbial 
intelligence of the rat soon gets over, and 
another means of ingress is at once dis- 
covered. The wooden floor of the bar 
frame hive is not thick, and of ordinary 
deal wood. The sharp teeth of the rodent 
soon gnaws a hole, and the whiskered 
enemy takes possession. A friend of the 


bees generally were out in the sunshine, 
from one hive none were issuing. A 
feather passed through the entrance 
aperture brought to light a few dried 
heads and legs of defunct bees—a sure 
sign of mischief. A stir in the interior 
suggested mice, and the hive was at once 
uncovered for inspection. Immediately 
below the lid the winter wrappings of hay, 
sacking, etc., were partially gnawed away 
and on removing these several rats push- 
ed ug inquisitive heads. Means were at 
once taken for their capture and five 
full sized ones were discovered, while in 
a@ snug corner was a family of promising 
juveniles. Honey, wax and bees had all 








writer noticed last spring that though the 





Pres, Carnot, Meteor, Kaiserine Augusta 


disappeared, only a few less desirable por- 
tions of the latter strewing the floor. The 
rats had entirely taken possession and 
found comfortable winter quarters. 
Doubtless many a hive which has been 
found in spring empty alike of honey, 
wax and bees, with no apparent reason 
for the loss, may have been caused by an 
inroad of rats. Cats are often seen watch- 
ing near hives, even lying on the top; they 
are, probably, on the watch for rats. 
The beekeeper would be wise to set a trap 
in a beeshed. Rats have been seen prowl- 
ing about the hives of the writer, and 
some poor sections of old honey having 
been put outside for the bees, a big rat 
was seen gnawing it—fresh sections cov- 
ered by a box, allowing only supposed in~- 
gress for bees from below. Both honey 
and wax disappeared in an incredibly 
short time, plainly showing rats had 
been the depredators, both from the holes 
gnawed and also from the fact that bees 
empty the comb of honey, leaving the wax 
intact. As a wise precaution, a beeshed 
should not touch either a hive or any part 
of its covering by at least one foot, and 
the hives should be raised from the 
ground some eighteen inches on an fron 
rod framework or stool, allowing only of 
the hives resting on it at back and front 
edges—as by this plan rats cannot force 
an entrance above. Bees on the alert 
quickly sting any intruder to death, but 
much damage can be done in the dor- 
mant months of winter. 
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DOES ORCHARD FERTILIZING 
PAY?—The Missouri Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station in conjunction with the 
Agricultural College, and unésr direc- 
tion of Professor J. C. Whitten, the hor- 
ticulturist, has been conducting experi- 
ments in the value of orchard fertilizing. 
The present indications are that a much 
larger average product is show. when 
fertilizers are applied than elsewhere. 
This experiment has not gone far enough 
for final conclusions to made and 
should extend over several seasons more. 
It is, however, gratifying that the experi- 
ment so far promises results that have 
not been worked out elsewhere. The ex- 
periments have been conducted at Fair 
View, the apple orchard of D, A, Robnett, 
of Columbia. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Cnildrea Teeshi ng. 




























































































































































Live Stoch. 


Nov. 22 and 2%.—Logan Chappel. Mt 
Leonard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos 
Gawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 2%3.+Berkshire Combination Sale at 
Kansas City. A. Stannard, Sec’y., 
Emporia, Kan. 

Dec. 6-7.—America. 
Association. Galloways. 
cago. 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B 








Balloway Breeders 
Sale at Chi 


Armour and J. A 


Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here 
fords. 

Dec. 18 and 14.—H. C. Duncan and Gro 
Bothwell. at Kansas City, Mo Short 
horns. 

Jan. 11.—Dan Hollowell, Farmer City, Il. 


Poland-Cainas. 


Jan. 19.—W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, Ill. 
Poland-Chinas. 
Jan. 19.—Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Ill 
Poland-Chinas. 

23, 24 and 2%.—T. F. B. Sotham 


Ghullicothe. Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. 
Feb. 6-7-8.—Combination Galloway cattle 
Omaha, Neb. 
Feb. 6.—F. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 
Mo. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, E) Paso, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
March 5. 1%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo 
March 6.—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and E. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
r. 27.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Chicago, Ill. 
HEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 








Jan. 15-16—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 
fords. 
Feb. 7.—Steel 


Herefords. 


Bros. and Eagle & Son. 


Feb. 8.—N. E. Mosier and H. C. Taylor. 
Herefords. 

Feb. 2%4-March 1—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. 


April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 








Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 

PEDIGREE RECORD ASSOCIATION. 
The second meeting of the secretaries of 


Pedigree Record Associations will be held 
in Parlor O., Palmer House, Chicago, 
Tuesday, at 7:30 p. m., December 4, 1900, 
as per adjournment. 

At the meeting of secretaries held in 
Chicago, May 1, 1900, the following pro- 
gram was arranged for the December 
meeting and the gentlemen named were 
designated to prepare papers on the topics 
named: 

Exhibition of Stock, J. H. Pickrell, Sec- 
retary American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation; Public Sale of Stock, Thomas 
McFarlane, Secretary American Aberdeen 
Angus Breeders’ Association; Registra- 
tion of Stock, Wm. M. McFadden, Secre- 
tary American Poland-China Association; 
Exporting Live Stock, W. I. Buchanan, 
Director Pan-American Congress; Test- 
ing Daisy Breeds, C. M. Winslow, Secre- 
tary American Ayrshire Association. 

The Director of the Twelfth Census has 
made the preliminary canvass for obtain- 
ing a classified enumeration of the pure 
breeds of domestic animals of the United 
States, and measures will doubtless be 
taken at the meeting appointed for De- 
cember 4, 1900, to encourage the Director 
to complete the work. 

Your presence and co-operation in the 
important work contemplated by the pro- 
moters of the organization is urgently re- 
quested. CHARLES F. MILLS, 

Secretary pro-tem, Springfield, Il. 

F. S. Houghton, Temporary Chairman. 





SPREAD OF THE LOCO WEED. 





Denton, Tex., Nov. 15.—Dispatches from 
Western Texas indicate that the ad- 
vantages from the heavy rainfall in that 
section during the summer have been to a 
considerable extent offset by the fact 
that it has greatly aided and increased 
the growth of the loco weed. As a result 
many horses and cattle have already suc- 
cumbed to the insidious and slow poison 
that exists in some unknown quantity 
and kind in the weed, and it is feared that 
many more will cross the “long divide” 
before the end of winter comes, as, being 
very strong and hardy after getting its 
growth in the late summer and early fall 
the plant thrives and stays green all 
through the long winter that obtains on 
the high plains of the section in which it 
is native. 

The growth this year is said to be very 
much heavier than in years before, prob- 
ably on account of the almost unprece- 
dented rainfall, and there is almost no 
protection against it except by driving the 
cattle out of the range in which it exists. 
Almost anywhere in Lubbock and Lynn 
counties, it is said, one can see the weed 
growing in profusion, and it is prevalent 
everywhere until one crosses the ‘“‘cap- 
rock” en the edge of the plains. When, in 
the late winter, the grass on the range is 
shortest, the loco seems to be at its acme 
of freshness, viviness and tallness, all 
three features conspiring to make it con- 
spicuous and to draw the attention of the 
starving cattle to it, even at a great dis- 
tance. 

Scientifically the weed is known as “any 
one of several leguminous plants, produc- 
ing the loco disease in animals.”’ It is 
also called ‘“‘crazy weed.”” Just exactly 
what the element of poison in the weed 
is has never been determined satisfac- 
torily. But death is the usual result, re- 
coveries after taking any quantity of the 
stuff being, in fact, almost unknown. The 
progress of the poison, however, is not 
necessarily rapid, some of the cattle af- 
fected dying lingeringly. The brain of the 
animal is always affected, the result of 
the stage of the poison being very like 
the blind staggers—the disease, indeed, 
being sometimes called “grass staggers,” 
from its similiarity. If the ravages of the 
weed continue as large as has been report- 
ed, the cattlemen will suffer heavy losses 
throughout the plains country. Some of 
them, however, are at a heavy expense 
digging the weed off their ranges and de- 
stroying it, root and branch. 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portions of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure Deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucuous lining of the Eustach- 
fan Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
flammation can be taken out and this tube 





will be destroyed forever; nine cases out 
of ten are caused by catarrh, which is 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucuous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


of 2% imported cows, 24 of them have 
weaned a calf since last spring. The ex- 
ception is the Queen’s heifer Busybody, 


is Ladas, 
Queen’s undefeated prize winning steer. 
Mr. Armour will sell his great three-year- 
old bull Young Kansas Lad, Lot 89 of cat- 
alog. This bull is from one of the most 
famous females in the Armour herd, his 
grand-dam being The Grove Maid 8th, 
who left five of the best cows ever owned 
restored to its normal condition, hearing | by Mr. 
calves which have been dropped in the 
last few months show him to be an im- |i 
pressive sire. 
tion of Mr. 
he would put the best cattle at his com- 
mand into this sale. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, NOVEMBER 21, 1900. 
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NONPAREIL OF CLOVER BLOSSOM. 
We are pleased to present on this page 
a picture of one of the Short- 
horn America in recent 
years, Nonpareil of Clover Blossom, the 
property of that remarkably 
young breeder, George Bothwell of Nettle- 
ton, Mo. Nonpareil of Clover Blossom 
153675 was sired by Nonpareil Victor 71071. 
His dam was by the grand old Scotch bull 
Grand Victor 11575. He has had remark- 
able success in the show ring even in com- 


best 
calves seen in 


successful 


OWNED BY 


3EO. BOTHW ELL, 


petition with aged bulls. He is a calf 
of wonderfully fine conformation and pro- 
portion, and is pronounced by experienced 
breeders as being the superior of any calf 
shown in recent years. 

By reference to the list of Shorthorn 
awards made at the Kansas City Short- 
horn-Hereford show, published in the 
RURAL WORLD of Nov. 14, one can see 
how successful Nonpareil of Clover Blos- 
som was, winning a number of first prizes 


NETTLETON, 


MO. 


Bothwell’s reputation as a breeder would 
he made by this one animal, if that were 
all he had ever bred, but that he has bred 
many more good things one can know by 
attending the sale at Kansas City on Dec. 
13 and 14, when he and H. C. Duncan, 
of Osborne, Mo., will sell 100 head of 
Shorthorns, 50 from the Clover Blossom 
herd and 50 from Maple Hill. We suggest 
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Mus 


100 HEAD 


December 4th & 5th, 
1900. 


For Catalogs Apply to 


C. R. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


Independence, Mo. 


100 HEAD 


December 6th & 7th, 
1900. 


For Catalogs Apply to 


W. CG. McGAVOGK, Mgr., 


Mt. Pulaski, fl. 
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GRAND & 


HEREFORDS. 





COMBINATION SALES 


During the Great International Live Stock Exposition at Dexter Park, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
SHORT-HORNS. 














Bixcursion Rates on All Railroadae. 








100 HEAD 


December 6th & 7th, 
1900. 


_4 For Catalogs Apply to 


Y J. H. PIGKRELL, Seo'y, 


Springfield, Il. 


100 HEAD 


December 6th & 7th, 
| 1900. 


For Catalogs Apply to 


FRANK B. HEARNE, Sec’ 


Independence, Mo. 











OKLAHOMA CATTLE INSPECTION. 





that our readers send to either Mr. Both- 
well or Mr. Dunean for a catalog and note 
what a superior offering this will be. 





individually and as one of a herd. Mr. 














MISSOURI'S QUARANTINE REGULA- 


TION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Noting a 
communication from Mr. F. Trotter of 
Monroe county, Ark., printed in your is- 
sue of the l4th, I would say, Mr. Trotter 
is certainly laboring under a serious mis- 
apprehension of facts, and in retaliation 
for what he deems unjust quarantine reg- 
ulations of this state, says: “Southern 
people ought never to patronize that state 
when they want to stock up with fine cat- 
tle,’ and points to Illinois and Iowa as 
being more lenient in this matter and ad- 
vises that ‘‘to these states we ought to go 
for our cattle.”’ 

If Mr. Trotter wishes to do justice in 
this matter he should remember that 
while Iowa and Illinois have an absolute 
quarantine against Arkansas cattle for 
about ten months out of the year, and 
during this period will admit only for im- 
mediate slaughter, Missouri for the past 
several years has admitted all her cattle 
that were not infested with ticks to any 
part of Missouri and for any purpose and 
at any season of the year. Missouri pro- 
vides three inspectors (pays their salaries 
and expenses), who are placed at the ser- 
vice of the cattlemen of Arkansas, that 
their cattle, if not the bearers of south- 
ern fever infection, may be moved into 


Missouri as native cattle and without 
hindrance and without cost to the people 
of Arkansas. 

We guarantee that Mr. Trotter, 
throughout the entire history of cattle 


quarantine regulations in the United 
States, cannot point to any other instance 
where one state provides a cattle inspec- 
tion free of charge to another, as Mis- 
souri has heretofore done for Arkansas. 
The state of Kansas quarantines against 
several Missouri counties and provides for 
the admission of cattle from these coun- 
ties upon inspection, but she never once 
thought of providing the inspectors or 
paying for their services, as Missouri does 
for Arkansas. Missouri names these in- 
spectors, capable men in whom Kansas 
has confidence, and Missouri pays them 
from her own revenues. 
Another matter that Mr. Trotter has 
probably overlooked is that we are charg- 
ed with having infested areas in South 
Missouri, that a large section of our state 
is in danger of permanent infestation, 
that our winters in South Missouri are 
not so long or so severe as in Iowa and 
the cattle feeding districts of Illinois and 
that we are forced to exercise more care 
in the admission of cattle, even during the 
winter months, than in territory north of 
us. 
The truth is the big cattlemen of Mis- 
souri to which Mr. Trotter refers, as well 
as the little cattlemen, want southern cat- 
tle admitted to their feed lots and pas- 
tures as freely as may be consistent with 
the protection of the cattle industry in 
this state. They do not want these cattle 
to go to the slaughter pens, but prefer 
to profit by maturing them upon the 
products of Missouri farms, if it can be 
done without danger to their native cat- 
tle. 

It would seem that Mr. Trotter could 
use his ability with more profit in urg- 
ing upon his own state the necessity for 
judicious live stock sanitary regulations 
providing for cattle inspection, rather 
than impugning the motives of others and 
advising retaliatory measures against 
Missouri, that from her own revenues 
pays for the inspection of Arkansas cat- 
tle upon the request of Arkansas citizens. 
J. R. RIPPEY, 
Secretary Missouri State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

Columbia, Mo. 








THE ARMOUR-FUNKHOUSER SALE 


Of Hereford Cattle at Kansas City, De- 
cember 11-12. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The Armour- 
Funkhouser sale will comprize a larger 
proportion of cows that have proved their 
usefulness by dropping a calf than ever 
before. In the Armour consignment out 


who was bred in July, and will not be 
three years old until February. Her sire 
who is also the sire of the 


Armour. Young Kansas Lad’s 


He is only sold in vindica- 
Armour’s statement that 


Beau Real's Maid, 





Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


the Beau Real Cross bred cow, for whom | * 
Mr. Armour paid $2,250, is Lot 23 of the 


Live Stock Breeders’ Association, in ses- 
sion here to-day, elected officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: 
Grout, Winchester; vice president, John 
H. Kincaid, Athens; ‘secretary, Fred H. 
Rankin, Athens; treasurer, S. N. 
Bloomington. 


Cunningham of this city, United States 
Live Stock Inspector, received word to- 
day to admit all cattle into Kansas com- 


providing his inspection proves them to be 
free from Texas fever and tick 3. 
quarantine is to remain lifted uatil De- 
cember 31. This is good news for the cat- 


sale. She has had two calves and is in calf 
again. Both of her calves will be shown 
in the sale ring with her. Mr. Armour 
sells six daughters of his great sire Kan- 
sas Lad; four of St. Louis and four of 
Beau Brummel. In the imported division 
'the cow Kenswick Cheesevat, Lot 62, is 
lan outstanding dam, one of the best speci- 
mens of importation that Mr. Armour has 
ever owned. In bulls the Morris bred 
yearling Postboy, Lot 78, may be said to 
be the top. He is an animal of distinct 
show character and beautifully bred. 
Southington 2d, Lot 79, is a half brother 
to the 3-year-old imported bull Southing- 
ton, who will stand at the head of Mr. Ar-' 
mour’'s herd for the comtng season. Taken 
right through, it is a grand lot of big- 
| bonea, well balanced stuff, and should 
appeal very strongly to breeders. 

In Mr. Funkhouser’s cattle attention is 


specially directed to his comments, in 
which it will be noted that M of his 


consignment are from the celebrated 
Hesiod 2d. The outstanding cows of his 
consignment are Hortensia 9th, Lot, and 
Vernal, Lot 15. In bulls Hesiod 74th is the 
premier in his own breeding and Lord 
Randolph in the outside breeding. Mr. 
Funkhouser will also sell the remarkable 
cow Rosedrop. 

It is respectfully suggested that the 
introduction to the catalog gad both Mr. 
Armour’s comments and Mr, Funkhous- 
er’s comments be carefully read. 

We have a number of pictures of cattle 
in the sale and recent importations. You 
are at liberty to say that they will be 
sent upon application. 

F. 8. HASTINGS, 


Nov. 8, 1900. With K. B. Armour. 


INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPO- 
SITION 


To be Held at Union Stock Yards, Chica- 
go, Ill., Dec. 1-8, 1900, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Now that the 
entries in the competitive classes at the 
International Live Stock Exposition are 
about all made, the immensity of the show 
is made apparent. The only thing that 
now remains is for the people to come to 
Chicago and see the greatest collection of 
pure blooded, royally pedigreed, silkiest 
coated beef producing cattle ever put into 
one aggregation; the best and highest 
priced lot of sheep seen at one time; the 
smoothest lot of porkers in America; and 
the staunchest, finest 300 draft horses the 
eye of man ever gazed on. In the breed- 
ing cattle department there are about 
1,800 entries. In the breeding sheep de- 
partment the entries will number 700, 
with the hogs a close second. In the fat 
car lot classes of cattle (sheep and hogs), 
no entry is required; but from advices re- 
ceived at the office of the exposition about 
200 cars will be sent in. The sales of cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs will be confined to se- 
lections from the very best herds in 
America. The four cattle associations, 
Herefords, Shorthorns, Aberdeen-Angus 
and Galloways, each of which will be rep- 
resented by 100 head of animals in the 
sales, have sent men out to pass on the 
quality of the offerings, with instructions 
to turn down anything not up to require- 
ments. 

The display of the numerous by-products 
by the packing houses will be interesting 
to everybody, whether interested in the 
live stock industry or not. 

The slaughter tests will demonstrate 
the uselessness of over-feeding, and ‘‘tal- 
low” will not be a passport to favor at 
the International. 

The exhibitors number about 400, of 
whom 2 are from Canada, with Scotland 
and England represented. The list of 
judges as selected represents the greatest 
collection of live stock experts that ever 
passed on the merits of animals at a live 
stock show. Most of the railroads have 
announced a rate of one fare plus $2 for 
the round trip, and the attendance will 
doubtless be large. Advices indicate the 
presence of a large number from that sec- 
tion. D. O. LIVELY, 
Manager Department of Publication and 
Promotion. 


ILLINOIS STOCK BREEDERS. 
Springfield, Ill., Nov. 14.—The Illinois 


President, A. R. 


King, 


SOUTHERN CATTLE ADMITTED. 


Coffeyville, Kas., Nov. 15.—Daniel Mc- 


ng from south of the quarantine line, 


The 


lemen, who have been waiting bciow the 





line and want to bring their cattle into 
Kansas for the winter. 8 


cheap stock cattle comang Into the market 


Mr. W. F. Young, Springfield, Mass. 


cash price on Absorbine by the dozen. 
Coachmen all seem to call for yours. I | of Herefords. 
have other “stuff,” but they want yours. 
Yours respectfully, 


for descriptive circular of their Jack of All 
Trades Engine, advertised on Page 2. 
— 


P 
a feed and water write O. K. Harry | t 
Soute. fo talogue. 


AMERICAN GALLOWAY BREEDERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The annual 
meeting of the American Galloway Breed- 


land Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on Thursday 
evening, December 6, 1900. It is held dur- 
ing the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, which will begin December 1 and 
close December 8 It is expected there 
will be the largest and best show of Gal- 
loways at this exposition that has ever 
been held on the American continent, and 
we desire a large attendance of the mem- 
bers of our association as well as all who 
are interested in Galloways on this oc- 
casion. Special rates have been made by 
the management of the Leland Hotel and 
we request all of our members and their 
friends to come at once to the Leland and 
stop there. Both American and Euro- 
pean plan and you can use either that 
you prefer. The secretary will have head- 
quarters there and tickets of admission to 
the Exposition for the entire week will be 
given to all of our members, as well as a 
membership badge, which you will want 
to wear the entire time you are in Chi- 
cago. If you received a badge last year 
bring it with you, as the same kind will 
be used this year. The showing will doubt- 
less begin early Monday morning, so it 
will be well for you co arrange to spend 


Thursday morning and Friday morning 
there will be a combination sale under the 
auspices of the association, of 104 head 
of Galloways and in this sale will be a 
large number of the best specimens of the 
breed. A catalogue of the sale will be 
sent you on application to Frank B. 
Hearne, Secretary, Independence, Mo., 
and you are asked to send for one and 
then bring the catalog with you to Chi- 
cago. 

This has been by far the best year in our 
history, and we want the meeting at Chi- 
cago to be in keeping with the advance we 
have made all along the line. 

MARION PARR, President. 

FRANK B. HEARNE, Secretary. 


NEBRASKA STOCK NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: With the in- 
creasing importance of the live stock in- 
dustry in this section of the West, more 
attention is being given to fancy stock 
through Nebraska, Last week a sale of 
blooded animals at the South Omaha 
Stock Yards attracted stockmen from sec- 
tions a thousand miles removed from 
Omaha. The prices obtained were re- 
markable and evidenced the growing in- 
terest in fancy stock through the West. 
The auction was held in the stock yards’ 
sale pavilion, a new structure with all 
modern appointments. Before being 
brought into the ring the animals were 
housed in modernly heated barns adjoin- 
ing the pavilion and brought into the ring 
in fine shape. This phase of the case is 
believed to have contributed largely to the 
high prices secured. This pavilion and ad- 
joining barns were especially constructed 
by the South Omaha Stock Yards for the 
pur purpose of promoting the sale of 
thoroughbred stock west of the Missouri, 
and it is proving an extraordinary suc- 
cess. 

Touching the live stock situation in Ne- 
braska, Mr. W. H. Hervey, the well- 
known ranchman and writer, says: “The 
approach of winter finds a most encour- 
aging situation among the stock growers 
of Nebraska. Never has there been a 
more liberal supply of fall pasture than | 
exists at this time, or a better condition 
of flesh among the grazing animals of the 
flocks and herds. The cattle stock of the 
state is in fine condition to stand the cold 
and freezing weather, which must be en- 
dured for at least ninety days during the 
average Nebraska winter. The open 


ers’ Association will be held at the Le- | 


the entire week in Chicago if possible. On, 


Guthrie, Ok., Nov. 15.—The movement of 
Southern cattle to Oklahoma for winter 
feeding this year is something enormous, 
all of the cattle feeders being attracted 
by the immense corn, Kaffir and forage 
crops of the territory. Herds of cattle 
are scattered everywhere along the line 
of the territory awaiting admission. The 
inspectors have been working day and 
| night, and everybody wants inspection at 
once. The Live Stock Sanitary Board met 
| to-day to consider the matter and finally 
decided to ask the Governor to appoint a 
| number of special inspectors to serve 
j until January 1 in order to facilitate the 
| movement of cattle and protect the herds 
|in the territory from infection by the 
| bringing in of diseased cattle. There is no 
appropriation to pay these men, and the 
parties having cattle inspected will be 
compelled to pay them. The Governor 
will make the appointments at all points 
| where there is a special demand for in- 
Spectors at once, and Secretary Sandy of 
the Live Stock Board will transfer his 
headquarters from Alva to Guthrie until 
January 1 in order to facilitate the di- 
rection of inspections. 


A MISSOURI CATTLE FEEDER. 


Tarkio, Mo., Nov. 10.—Twenty men left 
here this morning for the Panhandle of 
| Texas to bring back 7000 head of range 
cattle bought from the Capital syndicate 
,& year ago by the great cattle feeder, D. 
| Rankin. As the latter is the greatest buy- 
| er of range stuff for feeding purposes, and 
as this is his biggest deal for the year, 
the shipment will probably be the record 
for this season. 

At Channing, Tex., where the cattle will 
be loaded, it will take 100 men, besides the 
railroaders, working night and day for 
nearly a week to get the cattle into the 
ears, The whole shipment will be made 
into fifteen trains of eighteen cars each, 
and they will be run out as fast as they 
can be loaded. As soon as the cattle are 
unloaded here at the pens in Tarkio they 
will be dehorned. Preparations for this 
are already begun; chutes are being built 
and electric lights put in. The work will 
go on day and night and every effort made 
to get it done as fast as the cattle come in. 
As soon as they are dehorned they will be 
driven to corn fields from which the crops 
have been gathered, and allowed to run 
there until the Ist of March, when they 
will be put on corn and fed until the mid- 
dle of August, when they will go on the 
market for prices near the top. The cat- 
tle will grade, according to contract, at 
not less than 75 per cent whitefaces, and 
many of them will be nearly thorough- 
breds. 





THE CHICAGO CATTLE SALE. 





Four Hundred Head—America’'s Best Gal- 
loways, Aberdeen-Angus, Shorthorns 
and Herefords. 





It is generally acknowledged by all that 
are familiar with the breeding and mar- 
keting of beef cattle that those best bred 
and handled right always bring the better 
prices. Not only is this phase of the 
cattle breeding industry true, but there is 
now an acknowledged shortage that 
should be taken into consideration. 
Whether one be engaged in mixed farm- 
ing or exclusive cattle breeding the de- 
mand for the better class of beef cattle 
would seem to be guaranteed for years to 
come, and that whoever engages therein 
is most sure to make more money, that is 
the breeder of just ordinary cattle. At 
Chicago during the first week in Decem- 
ber 400 head, representatives of the four 
beef breeds, Galloways, Aberdeen-Angus, 
Shorthorns and Herefords, will be on exhi- 
bition where the prospective buyer will 
have the opportunity of a lifetime to in- 
spect and note comparisons as to the 
merits of the four breeds. 

The exhibit and public auction sale will 
be made at the International Live Stock 
Exposition to be held at Dexter Park. 





range plan of wintering stock has given 


where the grass cures on the ground dur- 
ing the fall months, the winter care of 
cattle and horses is an easy problem to 
solve, as little or no prepared food is re- 
quired in moderate weather and when the 
grass is not covered with snow. The 
“sand hills’ of Nebraska are supplied 


ary degree. 
all kinds of rough food for winter stock. 
The farmers have been stocking up with 


from less favored localities. 
Omaha, Neb. G. C. PORTER. 


Dear Sir: Please give me your lowest 


H. HAGERTY, 
Dover Plains, N. Y. 


Send to Fairbanks, Morse & Company 











Works, St. for Ca 





The 100 head of Herefords will be sold on 
way to a better plan, that of more pre- | Tuesday and Wednesday, December 4 
pared food. In the buffalo grass districts, ty ot oe and Friday following 
| and Shorthorns will be sold. 
that not at any time since the first mar- 
shaling of beef cattle in a show ring in 
this country has there been a collection of 
rg 8. beef — iy, excelled those 

at wi assem at i 0 the first 
week in December. = 


either or all secretar: ree 
with this buffalo grass to an extraordin- | copy of the gale ontalag wharele bun ona 
Nebraska has a good crop of ,Complete information is 
the announcement and govern yourselves 
accordingly. 


JAMES TUGGLE’S HEREFORD SALE. 


Daviess county occurred this week when 
our good f 
Chas. L. Bullard of Creston, Ia., his en- 
tire herd, including his herd bulls, Patrick 
and Columbus 19th, lately purchased by 
Mr. Tuggle at the great Kansas City sale 


cattle containing man 

as Lady Ella ‘ m, by 
Currer Bell No. 55702, by old Peerless Wil- 
ton No. 12774; Florence No. 74173, by the 
great show and breeding bull Lars; Cora 
Briton No. 68114, by the great 
Briton, and many others of excellent 
yeep Ri — Mr. Bullard is 

eans and ho 
extra fine herd of cattle. “Aaa pee 


Galloways, Aberdeen-Angus 
It is thought 


The reader is respectfully asked to write 


given. Consult 





The biggest Hereford sale ever made in 
riend, James Tuggle, sold to 


This is an excellent herd of 
No. 58807, by Cherry Boy; 


ers of said stock as shown by the books, 


Ancient | proxies filed with 
proxy also requires a ten cent revenue 


for $1, $1.50 and $2 per day, without meals; 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
> sae Catalogue ready. 








Armour-Funkhouser 
IMPORTED AND AMERICAN HEREFORDS 


New Sale Pavilion Kansas City Stock Yards, ; 
b 
TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11 AND 12 : 
> 
10 Imported Bulls. 25 American Bulls. ; 
30 Imported Cows. 45 American Cows. ; 
We pledge ourselves to offer a grand lot of cattle from the 
best families of England and America, among them Young Kansas ? 
Lad, the three-year-old bull now being used in the Armour herd; 
Climax 4th, the four-year-old Armour sire; Beau Real’s Maid, the $ 
famous $2,250 cow; the Queen’s heifer Busybody; Imported Rose- 
drop, and the show cows Hortensia 9th and Vernal. ; 


\§ Cols. JUDY, WOODS, SPARKS, EDMONSON and JONES, Auctioneers, 


Attention is called to the Short-Horn sale of H. ©. Duncan 
and George Bothwell on December 13 and 14. 4 


Public } 
.. Sale} 


> 
JAMES A. FUNKHOUSER, ; 
Plattsburg, Mo. 








! 








PUBLIC SALE 


MAPLE HILL AND CLOVER BLOSSOM 








SEND FOR 


GEO. BOTHWELL, 


Nettleton, Mo. 





SHORTHORNG 


——aT—— 


Kansas City, Mo., December 13 and 14. 
100-HEAD-100 
SCOTCH AND SCOTCH-TOPPED BULLS AND HEIFERS. 


CATALOGUE. 


H. C. DUNCAN, 


Osborne, Mo. 


COLS. WOODS and SPARKS, Auctioneers. 


Attention is called to the Hereford Sale of Kirk B. A 
A. Funkhouser on Dec. 11 and 12. See Announcement ann are pee 








Special offering, 30 yearli 
Cruickshank cows. Also some h fe 


Hero 77932, out of Im 


great 
—sired by Imp. Spartan - Golden Thistle, 
Lady by Cuampion of England. This blood meso Crulokahank Be. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


bulls, 20 yearli heifers. 
females. The ioe 


1 State pure 
sire 115675 Loaeion mote bis 4 
- 3%, by Roan Gauntlet, 


‘famous. 
- P. HARNED. Vermont, Coop) 2 Co., Ko. 








Shorjhorn: 
Svock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


8 Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. Berkshires best blood { America 
address, N. H. GE! an wit : 


ENTRY, SEPALIA 





E N G LI RED POLLED CATTLE 
fine stock. iS Teer akan eoeane Kay 
L. K. HASELTINE. Dorchester. Green Co., Mo 








AMERICAN SHORTHORN HERD 
BOOK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We send you 
to-day by express, prepaid, Vol. 45 Amer- 
ican Shorthorn Herd Book, which con- 
tains, including indexes, 1,391 pages; 5,137 
pedigrees of bulls, and 8,106 pedigrees of 
cows, making a total of 13,242 pedigrees. 
These pedigrees were received in the of- 
fice between the first day of April, 1899, 
and the 3lst day of October, 1899, and the 
volume is sold at $3 at this office, or $3.38 
prepaid. 

Vol. 46 contains pedigrees received from 
the Ist day of November, 1899, to the 3ist 
day of January, 1900. It is now in press, 
being printed in two parts and the work 
is being done by two different establish- 
ments at the rate of from 32 to 36 pages 
a day. Pedigrees for Vol. 47 have been 
checked. They run from the ist day of 
February, 1900, to the 3ist day of August, 
1900, and it will also be printed in two 
parts, which will enable us to have two 
establishments work upon it at the same 
time. The work of the office being al- 
most up to date, this arrangement will 
enable the printers to catch-up before a 
great while. J. H. PICKRELL, 
Springfield, Il. Secretary. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation will be held December 5, 1900, 
at 7:30 p- ™m. at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for the purpose of electing five 
directors for the term of three years and 
the transaction of such other busi as 


* 


SHORTWORN CATTLE. sess 





‘SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire H. i Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabrigh ickens. Stock eggs 
sale. Call om oF addrese sti 

J. Jd. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Me. 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702, 
Rose of Sharon, Craig's family, at a bargain if taken 


soon. Call on or 
POWELL BRO8.. Lzx’s SumMrr, Mo. 


3 








20 SHORTH 
For Bale. ‘ORN BULLS and HEIFERS. 


Butterfly 109704, Grand Victor a 135644, and 
the $525 bull, Duke of Hardson 123967. First and 
last pure Cruickshanks the other two Cruickshank 
For prices, etc.. address 

W. H. Hi. STEPHENS. Bunceton, Mo, 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Hero of Estill 34 23696 b: Heathen Lad 24 heads 
the herd. Lead . 
Rg a jing families. For sale: 


Wi Judson, 
Co., Mo., J. T. 
Harris. Mo” 8°” 3: T. WATSON, Mgr., B. B. Sta. 


i 





RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for 

old. : > aa gt ~ git Ad 

—— of the Kai ant, 13ers), {Re champion ‘Short 

ED. PATTERSON, Manager. ancensemcaael 
station Bu 





may legally come before the meeting. 
Directors whose terms of office expire are: 
W. E. Boyden, Emory Cobb, J. B. Dins- 
more, C. E. Leonard and 8S. F. Lockridge. 
By-law 5 says: “The stock shall be voted 
only in the name of the owner, as the 
Same appears on the books of the 
association; and, if, at any meeting of 
the stockholders, shares of stock are rep- 
resented by other than the owner or own- 


the authority to act shall be by written 
the secretary.” (Each 


Pp. 
Rooms at the Palmer House can be had 











or for $8, $3.50 or $4, with board. 


PICKRELL, Secretary. 














Ss. P. EMMONS 
Combination Shorthorn 
Cattle Sale 
“* MEXICO, MO., NOV. 15, 1900. 


disseminated in the ouering® Young atmouseees, 


> 





J. H. 
Springfield, Ill., Nov. 10, 1900. 


Victoria Baron and Scotlands Crown. 
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Horseman. 














Queen Victoria has just issued an order 
that none of her horses be docked in the 
future. She announces also that she has 
prevailed upon the coming king—the 
prince of Wales—to follow her example. 
rhis means that all the royal families and 
ports of England will quit docking. Now, 
how long will it take this new depature 
to cross the Atlantic and prevail among 
ur select sect of royal imitators? 

c. J. Hamlin celebrated his 8lst birth- 
day on the 8th inst., and to all appear- 
inces is good for the century limit. In 
i345 he moved from East Aurora to Buffalo 
and has resided there ever since. He vis- 
its Village Farm every Wednesday and 
Saturday, calling the trips his picnic days. 
Mr. Hamlin says that the two-minute 
trotter is near at hand, possibly in 1901, 
if The Abbot, 2:08%, should be trained by 
Mr. Geers. 

Friends of the late Judge Irving Hal- 
y, whose writing on trotting horse sub- 
jects under the nom de plume of “‘Icon- 
clast” attracted wide attention, says 

Trotter and Pacer,’ are taking a sub- 
scription to purchase a trotting mare and 
colt, the only property left his widow, who 
met with misfortune while traveling in 
Europe during which time her husband 
died. The fund is being deposited in a 
Lexington bank, and the mare will be 
sold at auction next spring. Judge Halsey 
practiced law for many years in Tennes- 
see, but of recent years devoted his entire 
time to writing on trotting horse themes. 

“PONIES, PAST AND PRESENT,” its 
the title of a book lately issued from the 
press of Vinton & Co., 9 New Bridge st., 
London, Eng., that will please those inter- 
ested in this class of stock. The book is 
by Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., who is also 
the author of “Horses, Past and Present” 
and other books on horses. In the intro- 
duction to Ponies, Past and Present, the 
author has given a fund of interesting in- 
formation and in the chapters that follow 
are described in a pleasing style the lead- 
ing types of ponies that are bred in Eng- 
land. The book is handsomely illustrated 
and well printed. 

The old North Missouri brood mare, 
Lady Star, by Squire Talmage 668, son of 
Hambletonian 10, has been brought to 
notice again by the performance of her 
daughter, Too Too, 2:25%4, by Herschel 
3524, son of Belmont 64, says Columbus in 
“Western Horseman.”’ Too Too is an own 
sister to Neva Seely, 2:204%, and Hershon, 
2:20%, and is quite likely to become the 
fastest of the trio. Hershon, owned at 
Kansas City, Kan., gains a new performer 
in Flossie A., 2:24%. Old Lady Star has a 
yearling colt by Grattan, 2:13, that is 
considered a most promising youngster 
and quite likely to give his dam another 
standard performer. 

“Don’t hear so much talk about the 
horseless age as you did a year or two 
ago, do-yow?” asked.the.proprietor, of.ene 
of our fashionable boot stores, says the 
New York “Times.” “Seems as if it 
were only yesterday that I heard people 
say that the day of the horse was ended 
and that he would pass into oblivion. 
Now, here’s a leaf out of my own busi- 
Never since I began business have 
I had such a demand for riding boots 
as I have this season, while, on the other 
hand, the demand for bicycle shoes has 
fallen off a little more than 2% per cent., 
I should say. It is the women, too, who 
are my principal customers. They have 
the riding fever the worst way, and it 
looks as if there would be a lively season 
for the riding academies. 


ness. 


Some time ago the British War Office 
agency in New Orleans was closed and 
the announcement was made that no more 
mules would be purchased in this coun- 
try, says “Spirit of the West.”" The Brit- 
ish government has apparently reconsid- 
ered its decision, however, and the New 
Orleans purchasing oifice was reopened 
a few days ago with Capt. Markham in 
charge. Another contract has been let 
for the purchase of 1,500 mules, the order 
being apportioned among the stations at 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Bonham. It 
is supposed that the purchase of mules 
in the United States will continue in- 
definitely until the transportation depart- 
ment of the British army is equipped, not 
only in South Africa, but in all of the 
colonies, 


The benefits coming to the trotting 
horse business in its various branches 
from matinee and speedway associations 
throughout the country are truly inestim- 
able. These interests have opened up a 
market demand for speed which places a 
ready cash value on every speedy trotter 
and pacer, the value being commensurate 
with the merits of the animal—the greater 
the merits the greater the value. The de- 
mand for track horses is only for the best, 
those capable of winning in their classes, 
and this leaves out a great many horses 
with developed speed. The road and mat- 
inee drivers come along and buy up this 
latter class, and thus a ready market is 
found for all horses possessing developed 
Speed and d ffici to carry 
them a fast quarter or half. 


In the past two days the mammoth 
Steamship Samoa received into her holds 
and had closely stalled along three tiers 
of decks, a total of 868 cavalry animals 
reared in California and destined for the 
Kaiser's troops in the campaign 
the Boxers. These are some of the run- 
ning horses that but a month ago were 
running wild upon the ranges and then 
were driven to Baden and subjected to the 
halter, to the saddle, to the burden of 
man’s weight, and to the responsibilities 
and activities of the life of a rough rider. 














Horse Owners! Use 
GOMBAULT'S 
Caustic 
Balsam 


A Speedy and Positive Care 
aa cen. 









That such creatures can so soon be 
brought from the bucking corral and 
thrust into the depths of a ship for a 7,- 
000-mile journey across the Pacific is but 
another evidence of the skill of the west- 
ern broncho breaker and of the ingenuity 
of the Californians, who are supplying 
this rush order. 

Never have even the most docile of 
horses been so rapidly received into an 
ocean transport.—San Francisco Call. 

As an evidence of the improving quality 
of our trotting bred youngster, the annual 
Kentucky Futurity affords the best proof, 
Says “Western Horseman.” The funda- 
mental principles of the Futurity are such 
as make primary nominations inexpen- 
sive, and this insures the nomination of a 
vast number of foals, and hence results 
in bringing together annually the very 
best youngsters of a given age for that 
year. The Futurity, for three-year-olds, 
under its present scope, was first trotted 
in 1893, and annually since then it has been 
renewed, and always proves one of the 
star events of the annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Trotting Horse Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. A study of successive futurities 
and their winners not only reveals the 
Steady progress which is being made in 
trotting speed production, but freshens 
the mind on the blood lines which are most 
likely to result in the production of Fu- 
turity winners. At once it becomes a re- 
markable fact that of the eight Futurity 
winners all are direct descendants in the 
male line from George Wilkes except two, 
Boralma, by Boreal, and Peter the Great, 
by Pilot Medium. The first winner (in 1893) 
was the California brea colt, Oro Wilkes, 
by Sable Wilkes, son of Guy Wilkes, and 
the time of the fastest heat in this race 
was 2:14%. In 1894 the capital prize fell to 
the Kentucky bred filly, Beuzetta, by On- 
ward, in the remarkable time of 2:11%. 
Beuzetta’s dam was Beulah, by Harold, 
son of Hambletonian, and sire of the long 
reigning trotting queen, Maud §., 2:08%. 
Following Beuzetta came Oakland Baron 


(18%), by Baron Wilkes, dam Lady 
Mackay, by Silverthreads 18658. Rose 
Croix, another Wilkes, won the great 


stake in 1896. She was an inbred Wilkes, 
being by Jay Bird, dam Lizzie Rider, by 
Billy Wilkes, and the best time made in 
the race was 2:14. Then came the bay filly 
Thorn, by Wilkes Boy, who won in 1897, 
best time, 2:13%. In 1898 and 1899 the rich 
prize fell to others than those of the 
Wilkes family Peter the Great, by Pilot 
Medium, winning in 1898, and Boralma, by 
Boreal in 1899, he being the only descend- 
ant so far of Electioneer to win the Ken- 
tucky Futurity. This year—last week— 
the blood of George Wilkes again asserted 
its wanton supremacy, and Fereno, bay 
filly, by Moko, brother to Bumps, 2:0%%, 
son of Baron Wilkes, dam by Simmons, 
romped away with the rich prize, lower- 
ing the winning record of the stake from 
2:11% to 2:10%. While the descendants of 
George Wilkes have shown a disposition 
to “hog’’ the Futurity, Kentucky breed- 
ers have shown a like commendable spir- 
it, for six of the eight Futurity winners 
were “bred in old Kentucky,” while the 
sire of one and the grandsire of the other 
of the outside winners. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 
Editor RURAL WORLD. 

One of the best crop years ever seen 
in Southwest Missouri is drawing to a 
close. Farmers are getting ready for 
winter, and I see the advertising space 
of the RURAL WORLD is filling up. One 
of the drawbacks to strawberry raising 
has been. the growth of chess in the 
paiches, caused from using oe: straw 
for mulching. Some of the growers are 
hunting around for substitutes. E. L. 
Jerome of Peirce City renews his beds 
by plowing up and planting stock peas. 
After cutting his crop of peas, he plows 
the ground in the fall for spring plant- 
ing, and thinks his ground is in better 
shape than in any other treatment. 8. 
M. Hood, who has been one of the suc- 
cessful growers of Sarcoxie, Mo., is al- 
most out of the business. Three shafts 
are now down to paying mineral, and the 
machinery will soon be crushing the rock 
and separating the Jack that has made so 
many citizens of Southwest Missouri 
independent of hard work. Mr. Hood can 
take things easy before many moons pags. 

At the farm I saw his sorrel daughter of 
Blacklidge, by Ajax, out of Maggie Wiley, 
by Blue Bull (dam of Edna L., 2:29%, and 
grandson of Allen B., 2:20%), second dam 
by Meadowbrook, son of Cuyler, out of 
Haroldine, by Harold. This mare has 
twice been bred to the dead St. Vero, 
by St. Just, and has a sorrel colt now in 
training that is very promising. He was 
given to Mr. Kimberlin of Carthage to 
break, and will be roaded this winter to 
prepare him for either stud or track work 
in the spring. Her next is a bay yearling 
filly by St. Vero. These two colts trace 
to six different sons of Hambletonian; to 
Electioneer, Volunteer and Lumberman 
through St. Just and to Ajax, Cuyler and 
Harold, through their dam. This sorrel 
mare is now in foal to Plano, son of Adino, 
2:21, that has now one standard trotter 
and three pacers at eleven years of age. 
Adino’s dam is Hattie Ethan, by Ethan 
Wilkes, 24 dam Lena, by Indian Chief 832, 
by the show horse Blood’s Black Hawk. 
Plano’s dam is a MeGregor, and he has 
the McGregor color. Mr. Hood has a 
chestnut gelding by Ben McGregor 16 
hands high, and his dam is by Meadow- 
brook. This is a nice driver, and would 
with opportunity make a race horse. A 
nice yearling colt is his son of St. Vero, 
dam by Brownell, son of Lumps, by 
George Wilkes. 

Among his brood mares is a daughter 
by Pilot Mambrino 632, by Mambrino 
Patchen, out of Santa Maria, by Pilot, Jr. 
A bay colt by St. Vero would make a 
race horse if trained. Mr. Hood is the 
only man in the neighborhood of Sar- 
coxie that has given any attention to the 
light harness horse. He has some of the 
best bred and most promising stock in 
Jasper County, and hopes to be in shape 
to develop some of it whenever the mines 
begin to turn mineral into the market. 

On the east of us, in Lawrence County, 
c. C. Caldwell has been breeding some, 
starting with a pair of farm mares. One 
of them could trot in about 3:00%%. He 
has bred several. One filly by Resump- 
tion, son of Blue Bull, went to Texas, 
and I understand was bred to Electrite in 
1900. Another is owned by Mr. Copeland 
of the Verona, Mo., bank, and is used 
strictly as a family animal. While Cald- 
well owned this mare he bred her to 
Blacklidge, doubling up the Blue Bull 
blood. He got a very promising pacing 
mare, which he has bred and is now in 
foal to Goodwood, Jr., 4106. Mr. Cald- 
well bought a daughter of Coramont, son 
of Herschel, out of a daughter of Tom 
Sprague, 24 dam by Speed Woxey, from 
Harvey P., son of Harvester; he raised a 
colt now three years old, owned and in 
the string of Mr. Mayo at Monett. He is 
a trotter and will, I think, trot fast. Mr. 
Caldwell now owns May Morning, by Re- 





‘sumption, son of Blue Bull, dam Dossia 


'y., by Bair 1689, son of Bard, standard and 
registered, and in foal to Goodwood, Jr., 
4106. Mr. Caldwell has been off by him- 
self, but has succeeded in getting himself 
in shape to raise some good ones. 

There will be several of the get of Good- 
wood in training at Monett next season. 
One a filly, dam by Merchant, has been 
driven enough to show that she is a fast 
pacer. R. B. Kite has been driving Joe 
Wheeler, 2:15%, double this winter. He 
makes a good pole horse. Mr. Mayo is 
breaking for him a filly by Ralph B., 2:24%, 
dam the dam of Joe Wheeler. This ought 
to make a valuable filly, and a race 
mare if it is so desired, for her mother 
could trot in about 2:40. Ralph B. can 
pace better than 2:20, and his mother had 
a trotting record of 2:77. Wm. Hughes 
has three colts out of Flossie, by Resump- 
tion, son of Blue Bull, all by Goodwood. 
The oldest is a filly, and the other two— 
a yearling and a 2-year-old—are horses. 
These colts are only halter broken, and 
can be developed at either gait, and 
should, all of them, make race horses. 

P. O. Snyder, south of Monett, has 
the dam of Frank M., 2:2. She by 
Bair 1689, son of Bard, and for the last 
few years has been bred to a non-stand- 
ard son of Ethan Wilkes, whose dam is 
by Harrison Chief. Her foals are all 
fillies, and two of them are doing the farm 
work. There are in this section of the 
country several trotting bred horses de- 
sirable anywhere where nice drivers are 
wanted that can be bought at a little bet- 
ter than common horse prices. W. F. 
Wicks, the stock buyer of Peirce City, 
is driving a son of Goodwood that he 


is 





| Dr. 


thinks would be hard to follow. 

H. V. Worley has four trotting 
bred mares, two of them standard. They 
are doing more hard driving and doing it 
easier than any other horses in South- 
west Missouri. 

The Cundet boys have a gray filly by 
Goodwood, that they are now breaking. 
She is out cf the dam of Roland C., 
2:24%. xoland C. was probably as fast 
as .aything ever bred in Lawrence Coun- 
ty, but like the whole of his family, he 
is lacking in will power and a mile is too 
lo.g for him, but to the half the horse 
that beats him will pace a merry clip. 

J. W. Bennett of Mt. Vernon, Mo., owns 
Monitor Temple, bred by the Colman 
, Stock Farm, and has traded land for a 
band of brood mares, and will breed the 
light harness horse in the future. When 
he gets them home we will try and let 
the readers of the RURAL WORLD 
know what they are. There is more in- 
terest in the harness horse now than at 
any time since 1892, and it will probably 
continue to improve. 








LEGUMINOUS PLANTS FOR MARES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice in 
your Nov. 1 issue I. H. M. asks if cow 
peas will cause abortion. This is a very 
important proposition to breeders in this 
section, as cow peas and soy beans are a 
new crop for us. I would suggest that 
some of our southern breeders, who raise 
these crops, give us the benefit of their 
experience. They undoubtedly are a good 
crop for both feeding and fertilizing pur- 
poses, and the additional advantage of 
being able to get a crop in one season, 
which we cannot do with clover. 

I would also suggest that you publish an 
analysis of cow peas and soy beans, both 
green and cured, that we can 
whether or not they contain ergot or other 
properties that will cause trouble to breed- 
ing animals. SUBSCRIBER. 

St. Louis Co., Mo, 

Notice what Dr. T. E. White in 
answer to P. B. Ladd, Ripley Co.. Mo., in 
issue of Nov. 14 in reference to clover 
pasture and pregnant mares. Clover, cow 
peas and soy beans are all leguminous 
plants. 


so see 


says 


PERIOD OF EQUINE GESTATION. 


The period of gestation with mares is 
somewhat uncertain. It differs consider- 
ably with @ individuals, and even 
with the same mare in different years. 
Eleven months is the time generally giv- 
en, but the majority of mares will overrun 
this time. In our experience we have 
known a mare somewhat advanced in 
years to produce a strong, active foal in 
10% months from the time of conception. 
This was her first foal. We also remem- 
ber another instance in which the period 
of gestation in a young mare was one year 
and fivé’ days, and the foal was a filly. 
There are cases on record where the date 
of foaling was more than thirteen months 
from the time of mating the mare. In the 
work entitled “Horse Breeding’ by the 
late J. H. Sanders, is the following upon 
this subject: 

“The average period of gestation in the 
mare is popularly placed at eleven months, 
but a careful comparison of statistics 
gathered from the booxs of several horse- 
breeders whom I know to be accurate and 
painstaking in their methods, places the 
average period about 340 days. It is a pop- 
ular belief that male foals are carried 
longer than females, but statistics do not 
bear out this conclusion. The observa- 
tions of Dr. W. H. Winter, of Princeton, 
Ill., covering seventy-two cases, make the 
average period for males about 341 days 
and for females 338, the longest being 371 
days and the shortest 317 days. Mr. M. A. 
Brown from thirty foals one year found 
the average to be slightly greater for 
males than females, while in the follow- 
ing year from thirty-two foals the females 
were carried longer than the males. He 
also reports a well-authenticated case 
where a two-year-old half-blood Per- 
cheon filly was bred to an imported 
Percheon stallion and produced a strong 
healthy male foal at just 300 days. A case 
was reported from Chatham, O., where a 
mare which was bred May 7 did not drop 
her foal until May 17 the following year, 
the period in this case being one year and 
ten days. It has been stated that several 
years ago a mare in Jessamine County, 
Kentucky, did not drop her foal until thir- 
teen months and twenty-eight days had 
expired from the time she was mated. We 
believe, however, from our own observa- 
tions, that in the majority of cases the 
period will not vary more than three days 
from 340. 


New Munster, Wis., Jan. 27th, 1900. 
H. H. Hamer.—Dear Sir: Your medicine 
as far as I have used it has proven a suc- 
cess. I have permanently cured three 
Fistulas, one Ringbone and two Spavins. 
Am now treating warts on a horse’s head 
and about the mouth. Enclosed find $2.00— 
please send in Sure Cure. Anyone doubt- 
‘Ing the above ay nag a 3 will 

prove the fact to thi™ 4. SMITH, V. 8. 


Look at that Leg! 


THOROUGHPIN, SPAVIN and RINGBONE 
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refunded; 
Renaler, Sweeny, Distems ,» Wire cut 
Side bone, Curb, Warts, Collar boi! 
Saddle sotes, Sprains or Swellings. $1.00 pet 
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HANDLING THE HORSE FOR SHOE- 
ING, 


I am often given to thought respecting 
the power for good which the horseshoer 
possesses in more ways than one. As we 
consider our position in this work-a-day 
world, we are, * =n sure, ; 
the fact that in our hands 
an amount of influence t! 
our efforts to the side of ; 
much as well as receive 

profitable in the world. F 
will take the handling of 

one that has never beer 
brought to our forge and 

an experience that is bot! 
be somewhat terrifying to 

through an operation that 
the greatest amount of pat 
ful handling to have him 
being well treated. 

I have found in my han 
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is placed such 
lat by turning 
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much which is 
r instance, we 
1 young horse, 

shod. He is 
is made to feel 
new and must 
him. He passes 
requires often 
lence and skill- 
feel that he is 


dling of young 
best gift which 
we can bring with us when about to shoe 
our young charges. Kindness means that 
its possessor is a patient man, as well as 
an apt student in the premises. The colt 
that comes to the forge for the first time 
to be shod is altogether unacquainted with 
his entire surroundings, let alone the op- 
eration which he is about to undergo. As 
he grows older and becomes acquainted 
with those who are handling him in shoe- 
ing, and with what is being done to him, 
he is as much at home as in his own stall. 
The horseshoer who cannot control him- 
self when shoeing a horse, especially a 
young horse, is as much of a bane to the 
good name of the trade as many others of 
the evils which follow it. 

Abusing a horse but injures the man and 
serves to add stigma to the good name of 
the profession. We have all had experi- 
ence with horses that were erratic or per- 
haps vicious in their being handled for 
shoeing; much of this comes through early 
lessons which are taught the colt. In my 
time I have found many horses with a 
character more docile while at the forge 
than when in their own stables. This is 
because kind treatment has been shown 
towards them. While on the other hand 1 
have many times seen horses that seemed 
to actually despise the very look of a 
shoeing forge, and we understand the 
reason why. There are few of us but 
know of individual cases where rough 
treatment of the colt is the conspicuous 
part of some men’s character, but these 
rough handlers are not successes in life. 
Handling young horses for shoeing re- 
quires but little of that which we should 
not hesitate to give to any such noble 
creation as the horse is. A gentle rub on 
the head, a kind word spoken which as- 
sures the inexperienced brute that you are 
his friend, a free and easy manner of 
handling the legs and driving on the shoe 
until the horse becomes accustomed to 
work. This is all that is needed, and if 
some of those horseshoers who were giv- 
en to other methods of handling would 
but take these thoughts to themselves, we 
would, I feel, add another good name to 
the trade as well as comfort to the horse. 
—W. 8. Hewitt, Galveston, Texas, in the 
Horseshoers’ Journal. 





THE STORY OF GEORGENA. 


There is much of interest in the unwrit- 
ten history of the chestnut mare, 
Georgena, says H, T. White, in the Chi- 
cago ‘Tribune,’ that won the $10,000 Char- 
ter Oak Stakes for 2:15 trotters at Hart- | 
ford, in commanding fashion, trotting | 
one of her winning heats in 2:07%, a rate 
of speed that has been excelled by few 
trotting mares. When it considered 
that thirty days before the Hartford race 
Georgena was in the 2:15 class, with no 
apparent prospect of ever getting out of 
it; that she had been trained for at least 
six years by various men and pronounced 
by all to have reached her limit; that one 
rich man who is an owner of some of the 
best bred horses in the land, but has nev- 
er had much luck in securing a race win- 
ner, had sold her for $250; and that the 
mare was the cause of his trainer and 
driver leaving him—when all this is taken 


is 


into account it wi) be seen. that 
Georgena's story is of more interest than 
that of the average trotter. To begin 


with, she was sired by a blind horse. This 
was the stallion Epaulet, a fine-looking 
bay stallion that made a record of 2:19 
many years ago. He was bred in Ken- 


|tucky by a member of the Dorsey family, 


that first made the Golddust strain of 
blood famous, and taken North» when he 
could show so fast that it looked as if 
championship honors might be within his 
reach, but he went blind. He was given 
a good class of mares by the Philadelphia 
man who bought him, but his success in 
the stud was only moderate. Georgena is 
not a young mare or a new pupil at the 
trotting game. Several seasons ago it was 
considered she was at the end of her ac- 
complishments in the trotting line, but 
last spring Andy McDowell, the man 
whose name is familiar as the driver of 
Alix, Directum, Crickett, and a lot of 
other horses that have trampled on the 
world’s records for trotters and pacers, 
took the old mare in hand to prepare for 
the campaign. McDowell was at that time 
head trainer and driver for John Shults, 
the millionaire baker of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Now, Mr. Shults had at one time owned 
Georgena and had sold her for $250, There- 
fore, when his trainer acted as if the dis- 
carded trotter was the best thing in his 
string there was a chance for friction, and 
it came. The result was that McDowell 
left the Shults farm and started forth for 
the campaign with nothing in his string 
but Georgena. Albany was where the 
mare trotted her first race this season, 
and she was beaten by Nigger Jack. This 
was no surprise to the turf followers, who 
had been in the habit of seeing her beat- 
en for several years, but in that race Mc- 
Dowell learned a few things about the 
mare, and also made up his mind that she 
was a really good trotter. Therefore, 
when he reached Glens Falls the follow- 
ing week, that being his first essay at the 
Grand Circuit game, he begged his friends 
to back the mare, who went begging for 
$10 in pools of more than $100. They 
laughed at Andy, but he went out and 
beat a good field in straight heats with 
the old mare, trotting one of the miles in 
2:12%. It was this heat, and the further 
fact that one of the beaten horses was 
Lord Derby, and that he went on a trot 
all the time, that opened some people’s 
eyes as to what the mare could do, for on 
that same day the stallions, Gayton, 
Charlie Herr and Dare Devil were trot- 
ting for their lives, and 80 slow was the 
track from recent rains that 2:124% was 
their fastest heat. Now Dare Devil and 
Gayton were known to be about 2:08 
horses when at their best, and when the 
mare could equa! their performance on 
the same day and track she must have 
class. And when she beat Lord Derby, 
with him on a trot all the time, and 
stepped away from him in the stretch 
with perfect ease, it was another strong 
argument in favor of all that McDowell 
had claimed for the mare, because Lord 








Derby had shown by his previous races 
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that any time he went on a trot 2:10 would 
not stop him. This race converted some 
people, but still the majortiy of horsemen 


that the race at Boston the following 
week, when some new talent was to be 
met, would prove them in the right. But 
at Boston old Georgena won in straight 
heats, just as she had done at Glens Falls, 
and, although the boys kept arguing she 
was not of much account, they were 
forced to admit that she had won one of 
her heats in 2:09%, and it is not every day 
a trotter in the 2:15 class can beat 2:10. 
When that race was over and it became 
known that Georgena had been secured to 
trot for the Lawson nomination in the 
$10,000 Charter Oak Stake at Hartford, 
there was a general expression of opinion 
that she would not be anywhere in partic- 
ular at the end of the race, as the cream 
of the 2:15 horses were to there. 
Georgena’s race at Providence the follow- 
ing week gave color of probability to this 
prediction, as the mare was unsteady, 
and although she won in straight heats, 
there were a couple of breaks that made 
it look as if she could have been beaten 
by a good 2:12 horse had one been on hand 
that day. For this reason the odds in the 
Hartford race were as good as 7 to 1 
against Georgena. Lord Derby was the 
favorite, with York Boy a strong second 
choice, while Alameda and all the others 
in the field of twelve had good support. 
That Georgena won the big race and trot- 
ting to a record of 2:07% in so doing is his- 
tory. She could have done the trick in 
straight heats had McDowell not been 
caught napping by Alameda, who beat 
Georgena through the stretch in the 
opening mile, but to do so had to trot the 
final quarter in 30% seconds. After that 
McDowell was careful to take his mare 
away in front and keep there by a safe 
margin, and in this way he had no trou- 
ble in stalling off the rushes that Lord 
Derby and Alameda made. Among the 
| crowd that witnessed the race was Mr. 
Shults, who once sold Georgena for $250. 
But Mr. Shults is a philosopher and one of 
the truest sportsmen that ever trotted a 
horse. He was satisfied to see the best 
one win, no matter who was beaten. 
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WHAT THE SIGNS SAY. 





All the signs by the roadside and in the 
air are saying that the horse is among 
our liveliest idols, says the ‘American 
Sportsman.” There are no indications 
anywhere that he is losing friends, be- 





cause the wonderful genius of modern 
construction has formed swifter and 
more economic motors. Our Toledo cor- 
respondent gives a forceful fllustration 


of this in his recital uf the overwhelming 
ovation tendered Cresceus and his master 
on his home arrival last Friday. The 
demonstration was so universal to 
cause real surprise among the most opti- 
mistic horse lovers. It beat the military 
demonstration that greeted General Grant, 
the conquering hero, when he returned 
laurel crowned to his home city (Galena, 
Ill.), after the surrender of the Confeder- 
ate armies. And it was entirely spon- 
taneous, a thoroughly costless demonstra- 
tion. 

The legitimate lesson of this remarkable 
burst of spontaneous enthusiasin is easily 
understood by the alert student of human 
nature, The love of the domestic ani- 
mals is an inborn, God-made gift to man. 
And the horse is the most useful and 
wholesome and recreative of all the un- 
souled brute creation. And already the 
many false prophets, who, during the past 
five years, have predicted the speedy 
coming of a horseless age, are without 
either devotees or believers. Electric car 
lines that radiate almost in innumerable 
lines, like spiders’ legs, from all our large 
cities, have not lessened the demand 
for road horses. And there are to-day 
fewer of the crazy few who would rather 
hold an iron handed guide over a sizzing 
and uncertain automobile than hold a 
soft-gloved hand behind a breeze inspir- 
ing trotter. The automobile fiend is the 
incarnation of the commercial spirit that 
live only to get ahead on coin. The horse 
lover has higher ideals of human life 
that can be lived but once. To get the 
best there is out of the rapidly speeding 
years is the ideal of the horse lover, and 
the horse lover gets it, and is usually on 
earth and breathing the ozones of health 
and happiness years after the man of the 
pulseless machine—himself a machine— 
has found his home in the cemetery. 

The automobile will have devotees 
aplenty, no doubt. So had the bicycle, 
five to seven years ago, but now none care 
to use the bicycle as a recreative motor. 
It is solely a utility machine. 

The horse has not lost his utility, but 
much of his ancient drudgery has been 
transferred to the bloodless machine. But 
the horse of pleasure and sport and whole- 
some recreation is clearly growing in pop- 
ular esteem. An all-wise Providence 
seems to have especially fitted him for 
the more ideal pleasures of the enlight- 
ened and Christianized man. He retains 
his hold on the intellectually developed 
man to as great a degree as he did over two 
thousand years ago, when he was used al- 
most exclusively as an engine of war. 
Yes, and thousands and thousands of 
years back of barbarism, no doubt, the 
pre-historic man had a pre-historic horse 
for a companion. 
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FOR SAI.F! 


Sixty good black Missouri and Kentucky Jacks and Jennets. Lime- 


stone Mammoth 298 and Clermont 115, sons of Superior Mammoth 124 and 
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first and second premium jacks at the World’s Fair, 1893, at 
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Props. of Limestone Valley Farm, SMITHTON, MO. 
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CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. 
Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a ; on — 


—_~, 


few choice heif- 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, BO. 
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, >edalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 183065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
families, 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 
Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO. 20. 





OC. @. ENOX, Vice-Pres. 





C, T. JONES, General Mer. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS 
Located at Hast Bt. Louis, directly opposite the 
Shippers should see that their stock is 


National Stoc 


city of St. Louis, 
billed directly to the 


k Yards. 
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BLACK LEG VACCINE. 
PASTEUR V 


ACCINE Co., 


Commerce Bldg , Kansas City, Mo. 
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SHORTH 


bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams of 
since 1856, and are great miikers. 


Dare Koun or april 3, 18 at 
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Herd headed by the ©; 


pure Bates. with individual merit the standard. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS!® 


ruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. 
Young stock of both 


M. MARSHAL, Prop., 
BLACK WATER 
cooper County, Mo. 


Females are of pure Scotch and 
sex for sale. 











12 Yearling Bulls and 15 VYearlin 
Acombs. Rose of Sharon, Princess. Brace} 
111804, Kirklevington 

them, they wil! bear in 


spection. Farm joins town 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


© Heifers. all reds. for sale, out 
etts and Goodness families, a 
Duke of Haszelhurst 11th, 123052 and 


of cows of the Kirklevington, 
nd sired by Chief Violet 4th 
Wooddale Victor 128017. Come and 


J. ¥. FINLEY, Breckenridge, ~ Ae 
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and full information, free on request. 


human family. Operation simple, and easy 
get the kind that is always reliable, For sale by all 


YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


ur cattle by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.’s BLACKLEG VACCINE. 


on cattle and found reliable before a single dose is put on the market. It wik 
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PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 








FOR SALE! 


At private treaty. Twelve Mares as follows: 
Three brood mares. standard bred; four mares, 
granddaughters of Badsivey Wilkes: also five mares, 
Stancard hred, most all bays and tro:ting bred, 
Nine are under 4 years old. “Will sell ata bargain 
on account of my age and poor health. 

ILARK 


5. KB, A Index, Mo. 
R. R. station 4 miles Gurden Cit ‘ 


y, Mo. 








THE TROTTING INSTINCT. 
I have never contended that it was 
necessary for a stallion to be campaigned 
to a record in order to make him a suc- 
cessful sire, says Hawley in the “Stock 
Farm.” I believe that a young stallion 
from a line of ancestors in which the in- 
stinct to trot has been kept alive by de- 
velopment will prove successful as a sire 
even though his own speed has not been 
developed. But to continue for genera- 
tion after generation to breed from stal- 
lions and mares which have not been de- 
veloped would mean to go backward in- 
stead of forward in breeding. Develop- 
ment and the farther test of racing goes 
to show whether or not a horse possesses 
that which his ancestry 1s supposed to 
give him. It is true that a young horse, 
that has not raced, may prove a success- 
ful sire, but the average breeder will feel 
more certain of his power to transmit 
speed if he knows that he himself pos- 
sesses that quality. It is to the future 
of the breed that development relates 
most. If some stallions and mares were 
not developed, there would be no progres- 
sion in the evolution of the trotting horse 
family. To the well-bred young horse 
that could show me that he had a good 
degree of speed, I should not hesitate to 
breed even hers Oe he had never started in 
a race, provided he came from a family 
in which the trotting instinct had been 
kept alive by the track test. I would, 
however, absolutely refuse to patronize 
an undeveloped horse whose pedigree con- 
tained no record horses for several gener- 
ations, This is not saying that such a 
horse might not be able to sire some | 
speed, but in my mind the chances would 
be so much against it that I would not 
feel justified in taking them. As. to the 
statement that most of the ‘great sires 
had little severe training, and had slow 
records or none at all, there is more than 
one way of looking at that. In the days 
when George Wilkes had a record of 2:22, 
that was a very fast record, although to- 
day it seems siow. Indeed, it was the 
world’s stallion record. And yet that 
horse, after years of the most severe 
campaigning, went into the stud and, 
with less than 10 seasons of service, es- 
tablished the greatest family of trotters 
the world has known. Among his sons 
that were trained and raced were Guy 
Wilkes, 2:154; Baron Wilkes, 2:18; Gam- 
betta Wilkes, 2:19%; Alcantara, 2:23; On- 
ward, 2:25%, and Alcyone, 2:27, and they 
rank as among the world's greatest sires, 
while Red Wilkes and Jay Bird were 
both trained and each has a record slower 
than 2: 


Pipestone, Minn., August 6th, 1900. 
Dr. 8S. A. Tuttle, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: Enclosed find draft, for 
which kindly send me three dozen Tuttle’s 
Elixir; three dozen Family Elixir; one 
dozen White Star and two dozen Condi- 
tion Powders. I am having great success 
selling these remedies, and for the past 
year have heen selling them with this 
guarantee: that, after using one-fourth of 
the bottle they are not satisfied with the 
benefit they derive from it, I will take 
back the balance and refund the money. 
|So far, not a single bottle has been re- 
turned, which I think speaks very highly 
for the remedy. Yours truly, 

WALTER WHITFORD. 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 





Millgrove, Columbia Co., Pa., Dec. 18, 1898. 
DR. B, J. KENDALL CO. 

Please send me one of your “Treatise on 
the Horse."’ Within you will find’a two- 
cent stamp to cover postage. I havea 
horse which I very much value; he had a 
Spavin of the worst kind; he is entirely 
cured now. I only used two bottles of 

our Kendall's Spavin Cure; it is the best 
in the world. 

Please send Book as soon as possible. 
Yours truly, CHAS. BEAVER. 


TROTTING BRED MARES 


TO LET. 


From ten to fifteen good standard 
bred Trotting Mares, sound, good 
color, and good breeders, to be let 
to one man for five years, dividing 
the foals equally at weaning time, 
yearly. Oannot divide in smaller 
lots. A good trotting stallion, if de- 
sired, can go with the mares. A loca- 
tion on some farm, near some rail- 
road running out of St. Louis, and 
within 150 miles of said city, pre- 
ferred. Noone need make applica 
tion who does not raise plenty of 
hay and grain to feed them in winter 
and who has not abundant pasture 
in summer. A shed or shelter of 
some kind necessary fgr winter. In 
the boom in horses now coming on, 
here is achance to make good money. 
Tho breeding of all the stock is first- 
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H. WELLS GRAHAM, 


Live Steck and 
General 











sales of any kind 


before claimi dates. 
Platter's Bale Stables, 
Box 356. Chillicothe, Me. 


R. L. HARRIMANN, 


Live Stoek Auctioneer, Bunceton, Mo. Sales 
made everywhere. Lifetime devoted to live stock. 
Ue-to-Aase On every angle of the business. Am 
selling for best breeders in the country. Terms 
low, Write before fixing dates. 


$..W. SPARKS, 


Jas 
hogs 








Live Stock Auctioneer, 


orthe Dest tales cattle, 
and horses held in America. 


J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA. and 
CARRY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, 1A, 
Write before claiming dates. < 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotewold and Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service. 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillic ethe, Mo. 
HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, . A fewchoice . 
Write to ‘te MOSHER s50N,” 
Salisbury‘ Mo. 


50 YEARS’ _ 
EXPERIENCE 





















by 


nares eos 
IUNN & Co,3*:2m New York 
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ome Cirele. 
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AUTUMN 

The golden sun in splendor sets 
O’er peaks and fiery parapets 
And scarlet leaves as fire-sparks fy 
Like clouds of winging birds hig! 
Wa g winds whistle shri 2 t I 
As tunes his frozen harp 
And rustling corn its music Keep 
Like strains from the murmuring 
Oh, Autun with your wealth of gold 
Half r charming worth er is told; 
Like flaming worlds you p t the scene 
A g t ng green 

Ss. F. GILLESPIE 

Wa ngton, D. ¢ 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 

THE FARM HOME KITCHEN. 

I have been wondering how one can car- 
ry through a sustai i discussion upon 
any subje without a to frequent use 
of the great big capital “‘! That letter 
of the alphabet has always been In my 
way when writing for publication, and it 
is “borne in upon me,’ as Quakers say, 
that there ar many RURAL WORLD 
contributors wt might (if they would) 
furnish me valuable “pointers’’ on this 
important subject “Come one, come all.” 
and tell me how to avoid the too frequent 
repetition of that objectionable capital 
| The very sight of it is hateful and 
invariably causes me to “‘sidetrack’’ be- 
fore I am fairl commenced, and even 
now—‘‘where am I at Witness the im- 
possibilit 1dhering to any sensible 
subject with ‘“l’’ in the foreground 

Happy homes with healthy, contented, 


intelligent inmates are the surest guaran- 


tee of the dssured moral progressiveness 
of a nation; and there seems no better 
place to look for them in the highest de- 
gree of culture and perfection than on the 
farm. The surroundings are—or may be 
—cheerful, pleasant and beautiful; the 
food abundant, of the best of its kind, 


fresh from field, garden and orchard, well 
prepared and healthful. The children are 
well trained, respectful, obedient and in- 
dustrious; eagerly enjoying those pursuits 
and that help in the 
ment of noble men and virtuous, cultured 


pleasures develop- 
women 

It is then doubiy important that the 
foundation of the home—the kitchen— 
should be conveniently arranged and 
rightly adapted to the individual needs of 
the presiding genius—the cook. ee 
of the utmost importance that the ar- 
rangements shculd be convenient and 
that the furnishings be suitable and equal 
to every necessity of the housewife. When 
cooking utensils are so cheap it Is folly to 
waste time, strength and temper in try- 


ing to “get along’’ without those labor 
and time savers which may be so cheaply 
purchased. 

While a convenient and sensibly fur- 
nished kitchen is one of the chief points 
in home making, in my opinion a good 
vegetable and fruit garden conveniently 
near is a most important adjunct. When 


the farmer, dear editor, takes you out to 
look at his fine herd of Shorthorns, or that 
beautiful field of wheat, or the convenient 
new barn, or the well filled silo, just ask 
him where the vegetable garden is locat- 
ed. Get him to tell you how much time 
he spends on his strawberry patch (in 
his mind), and if he has cut the old canes 
out of the blackberry bushes. Nine out of 
ten farmers will say: “Oh, the women 
folks ‘tend to the garden; that is too put- 
terin’ kind work fer me."’ And sure 
enough; in the spring of the year we may 
see the home mother hurrying with her 
morning work in the kitchen that she may 
steal a few hours of time to work in the 
garden. She is surely the “woman with 
the hoe,’’ and small wonder that the lines 
of care deepen on her once smooth cheek 
and the back becomes permanently 
stooped—not because of work, but from 
work beyond her strength and too little 
rest. 





hout a reliable cook book, or more 
roperly, a variety of cook books; as 
nearly every one of them has its own pe- 
iliar merits There should also be an 
ount book, a memorandum book, a 
small slate with pencil attached, a lead 
pencil 1 tablet, some envelopes, a pen 
with bottle of ink, a bottle f mucilage, 
| some wrapping paper, a ball of twine and 
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iently near the cooking table, which must 
be t with bins for flour and meal with 
drawers for mixing bowls and other small 


cooking utensils. A place should be ar- 
ranged for potash, ammonia, chloride of 
lime, muriatic acid, oxalic acid, Priscilla 


n nd, gold dust, soaps for disinfect- 


g ns for bruises, salves for cuts 
ozens of other things that are need- 
kitchen laboratory. This should 
stened securely to the wall, out of 
ich of children, and be kept tightly 


farm home kitchen is not complete 









Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
COUNTRY LIFE, 





Country life! How pure and = simple 
those two words sound. What mental pic- 
ture do we draw when we think of the 
beautiful country and the life lived there- 
in? It isn’t of wealth and grandeur at- 
tained only by gold. No! It is far ahead 
of anything that wealth purchase. 
The lessons taught us by nature are the 
highest and noblest. 

Those reared in the country, surrounded 
by nature's gardens of green grass, beau- 
tiful flowers and grand and stately trees; 
the clear, sparkling brooks, the hills and 
valleys, and the pure, frech air (God's 
blessings without number) are the 
that possess the true elements for the up- 
building of our country. 

The leading men in every calling were 
reared in the country, away from the fol- 
lies, the vices and the evil tnfluences that 
exist in our cities. 

Not one of our American Presidents was 
born in the city 

What vocation is 
? It is the 
It is the primitive employment of 


can 


ones 


greater than agricul- 
among them all 
man 


ture greatest 


| first in time and first in importance. By 
its advancement, from the rude digging 
up of the soil by sticks, to its present 


state, it has created and maintained man- 





dozens of other conveniences that will 
suget st themselves t each individual 
lH ave a high chair and a low rocker with- 
out arms; a bamboo lounge (or a home- 
made one), and a stand with a cushioned 
footstool near by inviting the weary 
mother to snatch a few minutes’ rest 

tween whiles during which to read 
the RURAL WORLD 

In kitehen machinery we now have 
nearly as wide choice as our fathers and 
brothers do in farm machinery Some of 
it is of great help to those not too preju- 
diced to see the utility of kitchen helps. 
There is a meat grinder that not only will 
reduce tough steak to a sense of its own 
uselessness unground, but does its work 
quicker, better and easivr than the old- 
fashioned hash knife It also will pulver- 
lize bread crumbs and crackers, grind 
horseradish, chop potatoes, mince fruit 
for pies and prepare the hash for break- 
| fast. Cooking utensils of gray granite 
| have to a great extent superseded the old 


lunwieldly cast iron pots and kettles. We 
banodbe exercise sense in buying, 
jas the cheap granite is not and 
| soon wears away in spots and is generally 


common 
durable 


| Hasatistactors The best of course costs 
more, but will last with care half a life- 
time. Small bread pans are best, and a 
convenient size is twelve inches long by 


This makes a 
for both 


| four deep and five broad 
| nice slice when the loaf 
| bread and cake 

Have a suitable place for 


is cut, 


everything in 


the kitchen and then keep it there, clean 
and ready for use. Have a few flowers in 
the window and an oficloth on the floor. 
Let the food be as well cooked and as 
daintily served as possible, with fresh ta- 
ble linen and shining glassware These 
may be cheap; the linen may be cotton, 
the glassware only moulded, but with 


the perfection of neatness, cleanliness and 
good taste will a higher apprecia- 
tion of all that is true and pure and] 
beautiful both in and the heme. | 

The aim of good housekeepers is to be 


come 
around 


good home makers, and a great responsi- 
bility rests with those who have the keep- 
ing of the farm homes, that they may 
help others to a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of home duties through this 
to a higher and broader life. 

HELEN LAUGHLIN 


and 


Iowa 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 





ufactures; given employment to naviga- 
tion; and materials to commerce and in- 
creased population 

One of the greatest charms country life 
has is in its variety of products, and we 
can better appreciate this charm by the 
practice of agriculture. It is one art that 
progresses with time and is surrounded 
jwith the most exhilarating influences. 
| What better calling, young men and even 
young women, do you want than that of 


with its country joys? 


HATTIE WILLIAMS 


agriculture, 


Greene Co., Mo 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TIMELY HINTS ON WEARING AP- 
PAREL. 
Autumn, the loveliest season of the 


year, will soon vacate in favor of the “‘ice 


king." Already the sacks of winter cloth- 
ing have been brought out and some of 
their contents donned. One of the men 


brought out a new pair of “Sunday best” 
that he had in a drawer with which Mr. 
Moth had played havoc. I heard the 
say something about his best 
} overcoat; there was no occasion to fear, 
| for it had been well looked after. 

The time was when heavy flannels 
considered for underwear 
Then if warm weather came a day or two 
earlier, how suffered, and se- 
vere To be 
fortable use medium weight 
underwear, on taking off 
heavy outside garments the weather 
changes. It cruel to put flannels 
next to the tender flesh of children, and 
tg most adults they uncomfortable. 
By some thoughtful mothers gauze under- 
wear is used under the flannel. 

For health’s sake there are many things 
to remember and the most important one 
is dry feet. Have at all times of the year 
a pair of overshoes near the kitchen door. 
Even in summer, when looking after the 
poultry or doing errands, rubbers are a 


“boss"’ 


were 
necessary 


everybody 
often followed. 
all times 


putting 


colds com- 
at 
or 
as 


seems 


are 





AN EASILY KEPT THANKSGIVING. 

The busy housewife who day by day has | 
urgent duties that must not be neglected, | 
and less urgent tasks piled away await- | 
ing a 
dreads the yearly 


convenient 
festivities, as they are 
jin a of things “not 
}yet done,” and also are suggestive of ad- 
ditional work. With long-drawn sigh (she 
has no time for tears, as they retard the 
work that must be done), she remembers 
the happy days of youth, when Thanks- 
giving was such a joyous time at the dear, 
old homestead; and perhaps this is now 
in stranger hands in the far, far away 
East; and such memories but lend to the 
mental picture sadness, which only love 
for the lads and lassies in her own home 
will illuminate with sunshine. 

A year ago we were given an account of 
the spending of a Thanksgiving Day that 


more season, almost | 


measure reminders 





Too little attention is paid to the proper 
ventilation of kitchens; and the cellar al- | 
so, whether beneath the house or not, 
should receive a due amount of attention 
It is a matter of course 
that housekeepers are reasonably clean 
and particular about their cooking and 
general housework; and that the utensils 
used in kitchen work are kept bright and 
shining and slops and other refuse carried 
to a respectful distance before being emp- 
tied. It is much cheaper to exercise care 
and common sense in this respect than to 
pay the expense of a spell of typhoid or 
diphtheria, to say nothing of the needless 
suffering and possible loss of life. 

If the house is not newly built it will 
probably not be provided with ventilating 
flues or other means of getting rid of im- 
pure air. A very common means of ven- 
tilating such houses is to raise the lower 
sash about one inch and lay beneath it a 
strip of board. This leaves a space be- 
tween the two sashes through which the 
pure air may enter. It is almost needless 
to state that a supply of pure air and an 
abundance of good water are as much 
necessities as nourishing food when hun- 
gry; and an absolutely perfect kitchen 
cannot be maintained without a good sup- 
ply of both. 

A small kitchen is much more conven- 
ient than a large one, although even 
that has its drawbacks, as the whole fam- 
ily are inclined to congregate ‘‘where 
mother is.”” While this may be sociable 
and pleasant yet there is such a thing as 
the room being too crowded for rapid 
work, and it is anything but agreeable to 
have every inch of available space around 
the cookstove occupied by irresponsible, 
hungry people, while the cook, tired and 
perhaps cross, must reach in between or 
over their heads to attend to things on 
the stove; or between their feet to see if 
the food in the oven is baking. 

A convenient store room or pantry is a 
necessity and to be really convenient 
should be provided with plenty of shelves 
and drawers; also with a cupboard with 
one side opening into the kitchen. There 
should also be drawers opening both ways 
to save time and extra steps, and a lamp 
so arranged as to shine into both kitchen 
and store room. The kitchen sink should 
be fitted with a corrugated draining 
board, and beneath it may be placed a 
row of hooks on which to hang saucepans 
and skillets. This should not be inclosed, 
for sanitary reasons. 

A cabinet for spices, dried fruits, baking 
powder, extracts, etc., should be conven- 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


@ Has been used for over SIXTY YBARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
WH TEETHING, with _PE Uc. 
CESS. It SOOTHES tb 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all 

LIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 


in this respect 








could be easily and profitably duplicated 
in many rural sections. Three families de- 
sirous of celebrating this festival, when 
blessings are recounted, planned to unite 
and spend the day together. The family 
most centrally located was chosen as the 
place of spreading the feast; then, too, in 
this selection, there was a delicate consid- 
eration which the mother appreciated. 
Her two oldest daughters were attending 
a distant University and their short vaca- 
tion, made it unwise to attempt spending 
Thanksgiving at home; and this gather- 
ing of congenial friends made the parents 
feel less keenly this first absence of the 
daughters from the Thanksgiving feast. 

One family supplied the turkey and 
cake; another the chicken salad and the 
pies, leaving for the hostess the prepara- 
tion of the vegetables, sauces and pickles. 
The turkey was, of coarse, roasted at the 
home where the reunion was held. 

Early in the morning the friends gath- 
ered, prepared the table and did all the 
preparatory work for the dinner. All 
then attended the nearest church, except 
the mother of this home, she completing 
the dinner and having it ready to be 
served when the friends returned. 

After dinner all the ladies assisted in 
gathering up the fragments and restoring 
order. The afternoon was devoted by the 
younger portion of the company in vari- 
ous games, while the older ones partici- 
pated in games at pleasure, or engaged in 
the discussion of congenial subjects. 

A luncheon was served in the evening, 
and when the guests prepared to return to 
their homes, young and old alike ex- 
pressed the delight and real satisfaction 
had in thus spending the day together. 

This social communion one with another 
needs to be more preached and practiced 
in rural districts. If you think you 
haven't time this year to prepare the 
Thanksgiving feast alone, try to interest 
a near friend or neighbor in some plan 
by which you may dine together. Though 
the diversion may even tax you more than 
ordinarily, both the anticipation and the 
memory of the occasion will brighten 
many an hour during the winter; and 
above all the little ones will get a larger 
and truer conception of life, that is that 
we must not live unto ourselves; and in 
the years to come when they themselves 
preside over homes, other little ones who 
sit around their hearthstones will be glad 
listeners of the stories of innocent frolic 
and fun of that Thanksgiving Day when 
Neighbor Jones and all his family were at 
“our house.” 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


WE CAN'T DO IT 





without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whom it might be well to send 





the world. Be sure 
low’s Soothing Syrup,”’ and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

POLOF FHS FF FOO OSOOFOS 


suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 


necessity in the dew. 

For headwear get flannelette, tear in 
squares and hem. Keep them distributed 
through the rooms; for often someone 
calls at the door or gate and the day is 
too cold to go bareheaded out of a warm 
room, Just the line of 
sunbonnets in warm weather. 

A brother thought for a winter robe he 
would like a comfort, as the wind pene- 
trates blankets. I made him one after 
this style: I bought a pair of cotton 
blankets for 50c; three pounds cotton, 25c; 
a ball of coarse darning cotton, colored 
and white mixed, 5c; I got the cotton to 
match the blankets, and made a com- 
fort. He tried it on a cold day and pro- 
nounced it the right style of robe. Just 
one more suggestion: When going to bed 
in a cold room or if the bed seems cold, 
keep your arm under you until the 
warmth of the body has removed the 
chill, thus protecting the lungs. 

MARTHA. 


as necessary is 


St. Clair Co., Ill. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 





Henry Ward Beecher used to tell this 
story of the way in which his teacher of 
mathematics taught him to depend upon 
himself: 

“I was sent to the blackboard and went, 
uncertain, full of whimpering. 


“*That lesson must be learned,’ said 
my teacher, in a very quiet tone, but 
with terrible intensity. All explanations 


and excuses he trod under foot with utter 
scornfulness. ‘I want that problem; I 
don’t want any reasons why you haven't 
it,’ he would say. 

“*T did study it two hours.’ 

“*That is nothing to me. 
lesson. You may not study 
you may study it ten sours, 
yourself. I want the lesson.’ 

“It was tough for a green boy, but it 
seasoned me. In less than a month I had 
the most intense sense of intellectual in- 
dependence and courage to defend my rec- 
itations. 

“One day his cold, calm voice fell upon 
me in the midst of a demonstration, 
‘No!’ I hesitated and then went back to 
the beginning, and on reaching the same 
point again, ‘No!’ uttered in a tone of 
conviction barred my progress. 

“*The next!’ and I sat down in red 
fusion 


I want the 
it at all, or 
just suit 


con- 


“He, too, was stopped with ‘No!’ but 
went right on, finished, and as he sat 
down was rewarded with ‘Very well.’ 

“*Why,’ whimpered I, ‘I recited it just 


as he did, and you said ‘“‘No!"’’ 

*‘*Why didn’t you say ‘Yes’ and stick to 
it? It is not enough to know your lesson. 
Yu must know that you know it. You 
have learned nothing till you are sure. If 
all the world says ‘No!’ your business is 
to say ‘Yes’ and prove it.’’—Ex. 








All styles and sizes. 
Prices from $5 to $50. 


Awarded First Prize Paris Exposition 1900 
OVER ALL THE WORLD. 
Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants 





| Snyder, G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


LIFES AFTER WHILE. 


Oh, heart of mine be patient; 
Some glad day, 
With all life’s puzzling problems 
Solved for aye 
With all its storms and doubtings 
Cleared away; 
With all its Mttle disappointments past— 
It shall be thine to understand at last. 


Be patient, some sweet day 
The anxious care, 
The fears and trials and the 
Hidden snare; 
The grief that comes upon thee 
Unaware— 
Shall with the fleeting years be laid aside 
And thou shalt then be fully satisfied. 


Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION,— 


E. E. Codding, President, 0.; 
Mrs. E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 
Mo. 











MISSOURI POULTRY MEETINGS AND 
SHOWS. 


State poultry meeting and show at Fay- 
ette, Mo., December 10-14, 1900. Mrs. 
A. Creel, Carrollton, Mo., Secretary. 

North Missouri Poultry Show at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., December 3-7, 1900. F. M. Buck- 
ingham, Kirksville, Mo., secretary. 

Grand River Valley Poultry Show at 
Albany, Mo., November 19-24, 1900. R. R. 
French, Ford City, Mo., secretary. 

Northeast Mo. Poultry Show at Bowling 





Be patient work 
Well in 
Be trustful where thou canst not 


Understand; 


keep thy life 
hand, 


Thy lot, whate’er it be, is 
Wisely planned 
Whate’er its mysteries, God holds the 
key; } 
Thou weil canst trust Him, and bide pa- 
tiently 


Selected. 
PRESERVING BEEF.—I wish 
would tell me how to preserve beef other 
drying it 
MRS. GEO. HANSON 
Mo. 


someone 


than by | 


Linn Co., 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
MY PREFERENCE 


I am much interested in your pa- 
per and read it with pleasure, especially 
the Home Cirele department 


very 


We have not heard from Idyll since she 
removed from the farm to her six-room 
cottage. I smiled when I read she had 
left the farm, as by her letters I under- 
stood she liked farm life far better than 
living in the “musty, dusty city.’ For 
myself I will take the city life. We have 
altogether too few pleasuites on a farm, 
with any amount of hard work, toiling 


early and late, with little time to bestow 
on the better things-of this world, wearied 
in body and mind, unable to concentrate 
our thoughts on things which would help 
up perhaps in our everyday affairs, and 
“Well, | will wait; I shall com- 





we say: 
prehend better to-morrow.” But to- 
morrow comes with its ceaseless round 


of toil, and yet we wait for the quiet time. 
Does it ever come? I have tried both, | 
and I prefer to have the few pleasures 
which can only be had by living in or near 
the city. 

will of the Home 
be kind enough to send me either by mail 
through our RURAL WORLD a com- 
plete formula for making the dry yeast 
cakes, such as are bought in packages in 
the groceries, but which are not always 
reliable, as you all know? I have quite a 
number of reliable recipes of cakes, sal- 
ads, frozen dainties, puddings, etc., which 
I will gladly. give if any cares for 


some Circle readers 


or 


one 





them. “GENEVA.” 
Jasper Co., Mo, 
WHEN THE HEART IS RIGHT. 
Until you have learned to control your 


you will never be able to live a 
As a man think- 
and it is because 


thoughts, 
godly and righteous life. 
eth in his heart, so is he; 
the thoughts that we entertain in the hos- 
telry of the soul are such worthless and 
vain ones that our words and acts often 
bring so heavy a disgrace on the name we 
love. Well might the wise man say, ‘‘Keep 


thy heart above all keeping, for out of it 
are the issues of life.” When the heart 
is right the eye and the car and the 
mouth and the foot will necessarily obey 
its promptings, but when the heart is 
wrong, filled with tides of ink, like the 


cuttlefish, it will develop itself in the im- 


purity to which it gives vent. If you 
habitually permit things to have their 
right of way through you, or lodging 


within you, remember that in God's sight 
you are here equally guilty with those 
who indulge in evil acts, because you are 
withheld, not by your fear of Him, but 
by your desire to maintain your position 
among men.—-Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
BEDBUGS.—Gwendolin, Audrain Co., 
Mo., gives her method of ejecting this 
most unwelcome visitor. First scald the 
bedstead, then wipe it dry, putting a lit- 
tle coal oil on the varnished parts to re- 
store the color. Take the white of one 
egg, adding five cents’ worth of quick- 
silver, beating the mixture until stiff. 
Apply with a feather, putting it in every 
place that a bug may be expected to be 
found or go. See that the bedclothes and 
mattress are well cleaned of all eggs 
and bugs. It is well to take the mattress 
out where it can have boiling water pour- 
ed over it, using care to have the cor- 
ners well scalded, 

GOOD RECIPES. 
CHOCOLATE CUSTARD.—Make a cus- 
tard pie in the usual way and spread over 
it a chocolate frosting made as follows: 
Beat one egg to a stiff froth, add white 
sugar to thicken, half teaspoon vVaniiia 
and grated chocolate to suit the taste— 
one or two teaspoons. 


HEAD CHEESE.—Boil the four heads, 
ears, feet, legs and any nice scraps trim- 
med from the hams of fresh pigs until the 
meat will drop from the bones; separate 
the bones from the meat; place in a chop- 
ping bowl; season with pepper, salt, 
sage and summer savory; chop coarsely; 
put it back into the kettle with just 
enough of the liquor to prevent it burn- 
ing; mix thoroughly and while hot pour 
it into a strong muslin bag; press the bag 
between two flat surfaces with a heavy 
weight on top or mould in a square loaf; 
serve very cold cut in slices. 





GOOD APPLE SAUCE.—Take nice tart 
apples, peel, core and quarter, put in a 
pan with haif a ecupfui of water, cover 
closely and cook im the oven till the ap- 
ples all fall away and no lumps are left, 
Add sugar to taste, cover again and set in 
the oven two or three minutes. Apple 
sauce cooked in this manner is much su- 
perior to that made on top of the stove, 
both in color and flavor. 





PRUNE PUDDING.—Make a nice corn- 
starch pudding; add one cupful of prunes 
which have been cooked and pressed 
through a colander; also the whites of 
three or four eggs beaten stiff and one- 
half cupful of whipped cream; flavor to 
taste; place in a mould and set away to 
get very cold; serve with cream and 
sugar. 
and make your OWN sausage. 


SAUSAGE.—Three pounds of lean, fresh 
pork, one pound of fat, chop fine and add 
six teaspoonfuls of Sage, three teaspoon- 
fuls of pepper, three teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one teaspoonful of cloves, if liked; mix 
these ingredients thoroughly; pack in a 
stone jar and pour hot lard over the top; 
keep in a very cold place well covered; 
when needed cut im slices or make into 
little cakes. It ig more healthful and 








| erson, 


/son 


or 


| reputation of 


Green, Mo., December 3-6, 1900. L. T. nd- 
secretary. 


two breeds last mentioned dress white 
meated, and with sharp breast bones, 
which no amount of our western way of 
feeding has ever been able to overcome. 

I am feeding 5% capons for our capon 
shipper in this county, and were they all 
P. Rocks I would have received a larger 
profit on the feed. 

The Langshans seem just as hardy for 
me as any breed I have ever tried, but, 
as was admitted by one of my critics, they 
develop so slowly that it will cost more 
to make as good capons as will the P. 
Rocks, and will require a longer time to 
do it in. I cannot compare breeds by my 
neighbors’ way of handling hens. I find 
some pecple handling even the Cochin 
hen and doing well in the egg business, 
while others say the Leghorn is over-es- 
timated in regard to eggs. 

I am of the opinion the hen business is 











ANOTHER LANGSHAN DEFENDER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 
founded when I read the 
Black Langshans made by Mrs. Geo, Han- 
in the RURAL WORLD of Oct. 17 
Mrs. Hanson has a perfect right to boom 
the justly Plymouth 
Rocks or any other variety that she 
take a fancy to, but she is not justified in 
doing it by tearing down the well earned 
another meritorious and 
popular breed. I, as well as every other 
breeder of Black Langshans, am ‘willing 
to lose Mrs. Hanson from the Langshan 


criticism on 


boost popular 


may 


fraternity if she is unable to appreciate | 


Langshans 
under any 


many good qualities the 
and we will never, 
circumstances, try to pull down the Ply- 
mouth Rock in order to build up our fa- 
vorite. I will say, however, that every 
good quality possessed by Mrs. Hanson's 
choice, is possessed by the Langshans, ex- 
cept they have not the yellow shank or 
legs, and are black. As to laying eggs, 
there is no variety on earth that will lay 
more eggs in winter than the Langshans, 
and as a table fowl! there is none better. 
As an attractive show fowl it is up among 
the leaders. 

One statement made by Mrs. 
I must refute as being untrue; and that 
is that the Langshans are so lazy that 
they do not keep the lice off. When any 
flock of fowls, I care not what the variety 
may be, get so many lice on them that 


the 


possess; 


Hanson 


| they cannot keep them off, it is the own- 


er’s and not the fowl’s fault. Whenever 
a flock of fowls is lousy you will always 
find the houses or their roosting quarters 
lousy. If the owner will do his part in 
keeping the roostsand houses clean and in 
providing a good dust bath, the fowls will 
do the 
There more breeders of 
Langshans in Pike County, Mo., than any 
other variety.. I have talked with a num- 
ber of them within the last week, and ev- 
ery of them agrees that the attack 
on this popular breed is uncalled for. | 
JOHN HETTICH, | 

Pike Co., Mo. | 


rest. 


are pure bred 


one 


A PENNSYLVANIAN'’S OPINION. } 


Regarding the Black Langshan Contro- | 
versy. | 


Someone | 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
may wonder at the contrary opinions as 
to the merits of the Langshan fowl as ex- 
pressed in late issues of the RURAL 
WORLD. Now I believe both sides of 
the discussion to be well founded, for I | 
have had long experience not only with | 
Langshans but with many other breeds, 
and know that just such characteristics 
will be found. That is why I nearly al-| 
ways answer: “It depends,’’ when asked 
whether this or that breed or variety is a 
good one or at any rate desirable. 

I started with Langshans 
years ago last spring; when the men who 
had them in their purity were very scarce. | 
And I found then that they, like a good | 
many other fowls, have to be kept grow- 
ing right along from hatching to maturity | 
to make best table fowls; they will then | 
be meaty, tender and readily fattened at | 
any age over five months. If let get poor 
and gaunt, they will develop ravenous ap- | 
petites; seemingly never getting enough 
to satisfy them, and then not do well. 

As winter layers, when properly reared | 
be | 


in 1882—1i8 


and kept, the hens and pullets will 
found excellent. I remember a flock of 
ten puliets I had at one time. These | 


Langshans were wonderful layers of rich 
eggs, both regards shell and 
contents. They not readily overfed 
when laying right along 
Langshans the lightest leg feath- | 
ered of the Asiatics, excepting the clean- | 
legged Javas, and as the middle toe 
should be clean, if properly bred, I do not 
have any trouble with broken quills be- | 
tween toes. Certainly they will get scur- | 
vy a little easier than clean-legged breeds, 
but if given half a chance will not give 
any more trouble in this respect than will 
Minorcas or Spanish fowls. 

Langshans should be hatched early in 
the spring and kept growing vigorously, 
so that by harvest they will be large 
enough to turn into the stubble fields to 
glean the lost wheat and oats. They will 
finish their growth in short order and at 
small expense and by November the pul- 
lets will be laying and the cockerels large 
enough to make fine Thanksgiving roasts. 
As roasters they will be found to excel 


colored as 


are 


are 


almost all other breeds. Perhaps the 
Cornish Indian game will lead them in 
quantity of meat, but will not be more 


finely grained, flavored or colored. 

The great trouble with so many of the 
Langshans is the simple fact of their not 
being Langshans at ail. The craze for 
them was so great at the time of their in- 
troduction that heavy drafts upon the 
flocks of Black Cochins were made to help 
out the Langshan orders for eggs and 
chicks. In fact many men bought a 
Langshan cockerel and, mating him to 
ten or twelve Black Cochin pullets with 
light leg feathering, sold eggs and chicks 
to a gullible public as genuine Langshans. 
Then, too, they were bred too closely on 
account of persons buying a pair or trio 
or setting of eggs and never introducing 
new blood until their fowls became 
Langshan bantams and good for nothing. 


GEORGE ENTY. 
Pennsylvania. 


MRS. HANSON’S DEFENSE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I said naught 
against the Langshans as layers, but I 
do maintain the P. Rocks are just as 
good layers. I have both breeds and 
have no wish to discriminate. They all 
get the same treatment and the P. Rocks 
are the equal of any large breed I have 
had to deal with when it comes to lay- 
ing. Their eggs do hatch better for me 
as a rule. I will not attempt to advise 
those who have raised both breeds and 
shipped coops of P. Rocks and Langshans 
separate and noted the difference in prices 
per pound; but let me say a few words to 
those who wish to engage in chicken rais- 
ing for profit—-those who wish to reach 
the markets direct—say Chicago, New 
York or Boston—you will find the P. 








cheaper to keep @ Small sausage cutter 





Rocks away ahead of the Langshans or 
Brahmas either. Why? Because the 


I was dum-| 


| not the chemical laboratory but 


}in its infancy on many farms. As for 
| sitting hens, the one which would sit, sit, 
| sit, would not strike me favorably, as I 
use an incubator. 

That is the fault of the P. Rocks. They 
sit on and on. I have been successful in 
checki.g Langshans in a few days. 

Our capon contractor in this county is a 
man who does thousands of dollars worth 
| in the chicken trade. He 
lreaches the big markets of the United 
| States and the best breed, he says, is the 
|P. R. After that the cross between the 
| games and P. R. makes the finest capons. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of business 


MRS. GEO. HANSON. 
Linn Co., Mo. 


WINTER EGG PRODUCTION. 





After it has been decided that conditions 

are favorable to profitable winter egg pro- 
duction, assuming that the wayfaring in- 
dividual has adequate room in a properly 
constructed house and stocked with hens 
that still retain their youth and a dispo- 
sition to lay eggs, there are a number of 
| things to observe and to avoid, writes a 
| correspondent in the “Stockman and 
| Farmer."’ 
Winter egg laying is unnatural and it 
|} is necessary to work on the hen’s imagin- 
ation by supplying summer conditions. 
And this involves much work. It's a well 
} worn path that leads to the hen house 
where winter eggs are found. The house 
must be warm—must be! But it is not 
enough to have a warm house. The hens 
must be made to stay in it. Hens will 
j leave the brightest and most comfortable 
| house in the roughest weather if allowed 
| to do so; but you can’t do much with the 
imagination of a hen that wades all day 
in snow and icy mud. 

North of the 40th parallel there are few 

| days from December to the latter part of 
|February when hens should be allowed 
|} outside of their houses. It is this almost 
) constant confinement that makes egg pro- 
| duction difficult. 
THE FEEDER MOST IMPORTANT.— 
!In the line of feeding, success depends 
more on the feeder than on the fed. Some 
men can feed whole corn and get more 
eggs than some others would get if they 
fed mince pie. Hens must have what they 
like, mixed with much judgment as_ to 
how much they get and when they get it. 
And that is the secret of winter eggs. 

The beginner is apt to attach an exag- 
gerated importance to variety in feeding 
and he gets up home mixing feed formulas 
so long and complicated that the attend- 
ant cannot feed without a recipe book. 
Some variety is desirable and necessary, 
but there is no real need of running the 
whole length of the feed alphabet from 
artichokes to an’soforth. 

The usual reason given for these compli- 
cated feed tables is the necessity of a bal- 
anced ration. And they are made up of 
so many items figured down to such 
mathematical exactness that the hens get 
nothing to eat but compound fractions. I 
am in sympathy with a balanced ration 
when it is balanced ration—ally. The 
chemist can do much to assist in this but 
after all the place to study hen feeding is 
the hen 











house. 

CORN IS ESSENTIAL.—For the staff 
of life the hen demands corn; and the 
hen's instinct is a good deal more scienti- 
fic than some people’s reasoning. It is 
safe to feed corn once a day the year 
round; varying the quantity, however, 
with different seasons. When hens are 
confined I usually give a half feed of corn 
in the morning, scattering it in the litter. 
For the evening meal I make a mash com- 
posed mainly of bran. I am open to cor- 
rection as to the constituents of this 
mash, but when I can get “run of the 
mill’ I seldom add anything but animal 
meal and salt, mixing with milk when I 


can get it and adding cayenne pepper 
when it seems advisable. In bitter cold 
bee aad I substitute hot corn for the 
mash. 


Hens in confinement must be induced to 
give some attention to physical culture. 
This is about as important as feeding it- 
self. Scattering small grain or cracked 
corn at intervals during the day is indis- 
pensable. There are many other ways for 
inducing exercise varying with each man’s 
conditions and facilities and it is hardly 
worth while to occupy space with details 
of this. 

ANIMAL FOOD AND GREEN FOOD.— 
Green food, oyster shells and ground bone 
and grit should be provided in abundance. 
And water should be kept in a liquid state 
so that it will never be necessary to stop 
the egg machinery to thaw ice or snow. 
And when all else is done, and well 
done, and the hens won't lay, then use 
cayenne pepper. This must be used with 
a measure of caution and should be fed 
very SgSemaaty to next spring’s breeding 
stock. 


F. M. SHROUT, McLean, IIl., places his 
turkey adv. in this issue. He reports that 
he has an excellent lot of birds on hand. 
He will be pleased to hear from those 
wanting anything in his line. Look up his 
advertisement. 








I HAVE A LOT OF FINE BELGIAN 
HARES FOR SALE C . 
BERTHA WAPELHORST. Valley Park. Mo. 


WANED! 


RELIABLE MEN OR WOMEN to sell our ae 
to the in m 1,000 to 10,000 
population; rmanent employment at y. 
Address THE GREAT EASTERN COFFEE & TEA 
CO., 301 South 10th Street, St. Louis. Mo. 














DEALERS SELL THEM 


Charter Oak Stove & Range Co. 


MAKE THEM. ST. Louis. 







































of the trouble. 
Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescrip- 
tion has cured 
in thousands of 
cases where doc- 
tors entirely 
failed. 

“I had been a great 
sufferer from female 
weakness,” i 
Mrs. M. B. Wallace 
of Muenster, 
Co., Texas. “J tried 
four doctors and 
none did me an 

I suffered 
ze but at last I 
found relief. I fol. 
lowed your advice, 
and took eight bottles 
of ‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’ and four of th 
"Golden Medical Dis. 











—— 
If you fall to find a cure for Bed 
MOTHERS Wein rene sn Touts. Mo. 





POULTRY. 


__—_—$—$———__.............________ 
EXTRA LARGE oe? cor astont nnn aes 
unti] Jan.1. Write for prices. Satis: ion gear: 
anteed. Mrs. EUG. HOLLAND, Highland, Il. 


25 FIRST,,.PRIZES 


Won at four poner, cane in 1900, on B. P. Rocks. 
Buff Cochins and Bronze Turkeys. 
for sale with score card after Dec. ist D.T. Heim- 
lich, judge. Mrs. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, I!) 


‘OR SALE—Choice Barred Ply. Rocks 
Brahmas. 0. W. RELD, Prairie Till, Mo. _ 


HOICE Black Minoreas, C. I. Games, Sherwoods 
Prices reasonable. W. W. GRAVES, Butler, Mo 


ORPINGTONS, after September 
BUFF erels $2; 3 for $5. One cock $3. 27 
INRY C. WAHLMANN, Red Bud, Illinois. 

















88 —Cockerels and Pullets, Lt. Brah-— 

mas, Buff Cochins, Barred Ply 1 0 
ocks, 8. L.Wyandottes. Satisfaction or your money 
back. Pricesright. H.T. REED, Camp Point, Di 





Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—Prize sto, 


egas for sale. Guarantee sa’ \e 
NEPENTHE POULTRY RANCH. New Florence, Mo 


W. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC - JERSEYS 


Choice Young Stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices, R. 8. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo. 

















500 BARRED and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 
D. T. HEIMLIOG, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Maplehurst at the Shows 
Look Out for Her Record in C. R. W. Later. 

Bargain sale still till uced. L. 
a, BP "ooks. ot — > Ba eS 
dottes. Ducks and Bronze’ a A Ltn 
bred to practical ends, $1 each. $5 per 6 $9 doz. in 
light crates, low express. Turkeys and Show birds 
reasonable at private treaty. 

W. B. DOAK, RUSSELLVILLE, TENN. 

Collie pups, reg. P.-C, pigs and 8. D. rams. Write. 


Feeet ere years in the poultry business: 
> shipped fowls and eggs to almost every 
jt 








. Send for illustrated catalog 
astern stock. Rs. KATE GRIFFITH, 
Bowling Green, Mo. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Now at the EGG FARM. Stock equals the best. 
ascheapas any. Y and old Brown and 
ite Leghorns. Barred and White Ply, Rocks 
Black Minorea. Write to day for Circular to 
EB. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 


VICTOR 


INCUBATORS 


are made in many sizes to meet 
every want. Reliable, simp!e, 
Circular free: 


self-regulating. 
ERTEL C9., Quiney, Ul. 





catalogue 6 cents. 
Gio. 



































ELECTED BREEDING of M B. TUKKEY* 
Sicsien Tage fe om a © . 


F. M. tH ROUT, McLean, Ill 
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Cou hs and Colds 


arates a8 an inventor of re 
, diseases, recommends ALLEN’ 
throat and Lang siee arpacsi 


J BALS. 8 
a oa been to the pubiie. 
in his own family with great success, In t 
’ cured yy ALLEN SLUNG 
has be rmanentiy cu \ G 
bas vee At Druggists, 20, 80c. and $1.00 a Bottle 


ALLEN’S 
Lung Balsam 











againet Trusts and keep patronizing them. 
Better buy Page Wire not made by a Trust, 


L. B. Ropertson, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRF FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





ADVANOE FENOF Co. 








JEE'S Hog Remedy 


is compounded from the Government 
Formula, with the addition of the best worm 


powder in the world, Onl 6c r und 
ln . frt. paid, 
—— Bengle on as ph re A ang 














GEO. H. LEE CO. = OMAHA, NEB, 
BOOK ON HOW TO 
DIP AND FEED 


our Adv. in last week's issue, 
FREE MOORE’S REMEDY 
ind cure Mange, kill Lice and Fever Germs, 
remove Worms, Prevent Chovera, at a cost of 


Five Cents Per Hog Per Yer HOG § 
Write us to-day and save your 
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No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. lor cir- 
cular. EB. Kraeser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


FEED MILLS 


Every Man His Own Miller. 
The latest Improved, Does ali kinds of work. 
” Most durable, has ground 
Over 15.000 bushels with- 
out repair or expense. The 
fastest grinder, has und 
bushels in 4 hours. 
Lightest dratt and lowest 
price, The World's Best! 
Send for prices to manu- 
facturers. 
N.M. FIELD Mfg.Co., 
8th & Howard. &t. os e 
Successors to J. A, Field Mfy. 


wereWm. KOENIG & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
For Catalog and Prices of 


F 
DICK’S ,an¢#asinee Feed 
POLAND-CHINAS. 

ae fie ig 


April boars and sows, sired by King's 
U. 8. 14269 (champion sire of prize 








= = 














winners) and out of well bred dams. 

J.P, VISSERING, Box 14, Melville Ill., near St. Louis. 

BLACK U. $, AND TECUMSEH £outxo- 

Pigs at $10. Pedigrees furnished. All letters an- 

swered. Jersey Cattle of butter strains for 
tale. ERNEST W. WALLEN. Monett, Mo 





VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Ohina 
hogs, Boqtetense Jersey cattle and py 
Rock chicks. Young stock for sale at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
sient wate eeanane Pom bemtng 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 


POLAND-GHINAS, ous.cee 


individual merit combinea. 
8. L. OBGAN, Carmi, White Oo..11). Gag 


A RARE CHANCE TO GET PRIZE-WIN- 

NING Poland- Chinas right. Captured 10 firsts: 
6 second premiums at Edwardsville, Il]., Fails, and 
the same premium: Highland Madison Goun- 
ty Fair. e have a splendid lot of spring pigs to 


offer, Everythi ble to record. 
L, 4. SPIES B DING CO., St. Jacob, Ill. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 


S. G. RICHARDS, 8**"420", Boone 
Breeds Hest Strains of DU ROC-JERSEYS. 
Write for Prices. 
°C JBRSETS—re head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to ~- Satisfaction guaranteed. 
N. B. SAWYER, CHERRY VALE, Kas. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


SPRING MALES — Choice individuals, Fall 
pigs galore in Duroes or Chester Whites that are 
‘down to date.’’ J.B. gritos 


» . 


ROSE HILL HERD 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


Choice boars ready for service and gilts bred for 
early spring farrow. Also pigs ready to wean. 
8. Y. THORNTON, BLACKWATER, Mo. 
































, BERKSHIRES. 


arge English Berkshires, all ages. Write 
L J zB BORGESS. Macedonia, Phelps. Co., Mo 











Large Engli ERKSHIRES ! $8 buys 
dest Seca ish Be ~! Soles Catt 
ve G. W. McINTOSH. MONETT, Mo. 


ARGE English Berkshires atid Poland-Chinas 
Young stock of r 
trade Freee pa sexes for oy sell or 
boar in Mo. 





42837, be 
C. G. MILLS, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


She Pig Pen. 




















THIN RIND HOGS.—Mr. H. T. Mayes, 
a Lincoln Co., Mo., reader of the RU- 
RAL WORLD, wants to know where to 
find a breeder of Thin Rind hogs. Who 
among our readers can give the informa- 
tion? 


CLEAN HOGS, INSIDE AND OUTSIDE. 





The value of clean hogs is every time 
greater than dirty, filthy swine, and as a 
rule the grower of experience knows this, 
says W. E. Edwards in “American Culti- 
vator.” The man who makes a specialty 
of raising clean hogs, inside and outside, 
makes his market, and very often his 
price. The old prejudice against pork as 
a healthful food to eat is being broken 
down gradually by those who assure the 
consumptive public that their hogs are 
raised on just as clean, sweet food, and in 
as sanitary pens as the cows or sheep. 
Pork made from corn and sour swill, with 
swine reared in the filthiest surroundings, 
cannot be the best of meat to eat. It oft- 
en requires only one glance at an old- 
fashioned pigpen for a fastidious person 
to turn away from pork for the balance of 
his life. 

But now let me glance at a modern pig- 
pen where everything is clean and sweet, 
from the bed in the corner to the feed in 
the trough, or look over a herd of swine 
feeding in a clover lot, where they seem 
to enjoy life more than in the pen, and 
then the question may well be asked, Is 
pork an unhealthy meat to eat? Fresh 
pork and fine crisp bacon make a tooth- 
some diet for nine-tenths of those who 
like meat, and if they can be assured that 
the animals have been reared under good 
sanitary surroundings they will eat more 
and more of this meat. The farmers have 
no greater work to do in this world than 
to redeem swine-raising from the low es- 
tate to which it has fallen inthe past. We 
are making noticeable progress in this 
line, but a few still hang on to old meth- 
ods and continue to disgust the city con- 
sumer who may happen to venture into 
the country in summer and see a few pigs 
wallowing in their own mire—dirty, filthy 
and nauseating. It is a pity that some 
providence wouldn't destroy every such 
pig with swine cholera, visiting the owner 
with a swift and sure punishment for his 
carelessness. Those who make an effort 
to raise the whole business of swine 
breeding would then receive their reward. 
As it is now we must fight against the lax 
methods of our neighbor, with all the per- 
tinacity we can. A few old fossils will do 
more toward hurting the whole trade in 
pork than many of us imagine. One or 
two cases of hog cholera or diseased pork 
will condemn the meat of all others in 
that neighborhood, although it might have 
been raised in the most exemplary man- 
ner. The man who commits the offense is 
thus not the only sufferer, and sometimes 
not even the greatest. It is a pity that he 
is not the only one to be punished. There 
is only one remedy for this state of af- 
fairs and that is to combine and try to 
induce any lax neighbor to see the matter 
in its true light, and convince him if pos- 
sible that he is standing in his own way 
for success. Meanwhile we can do our 
utmost to make our swine clean and 
sweet, inside and outside. 


BUTTERMILK FOR A BROOD SOW. 





Please tell me whether pure buttermilk 
right from the creamery is a proper food 
for brood sows at farrowing time and at 
all times, asks a correspondent in the 
“Stockman and Farmer.” 

Answer: A brood sow of 250 pounds 
weight should have in twenty-four hours, 
when kept in moderately warm quarters, 
about one pound of protein food (another 
name for muscle and blood-making food) 
and about five and one-half pounds of 
heat-making food (called carbohydrates), 
making a nutritive ratio of one to five 
and one-half. Now buttermilk has a ra- 
tio of one to a fraction less than two, and 
if the sow were fed wholly upon it she 
would have to drink nearly thirty pounds 
of it to get protein enough, and then she 
would have only about one-third of the 
heat food needed, which in order to get 
she would have to drink ninety pounds, 
and this could not be done by her and 
maintain health. Buttermilk is good for 
her to furnish drink and protein, but she 
needs food richer in the heat formers. 
Therefore she never should be fed wholly 
upon the milk, but foods like wheat mid- 
dlings with a ratio of a little over one to 
four and one-half, and corn meal with a 
ratio of one to ten, should be given. A 
very good way, I believe, is to mix a 
pound of middlings to every hundred- 
weight of hog, with about a gallon of but- 
termilk and feed twice daily. Then scat- 
ter at noon a half pound of shelled corn 
to every hundredweight of hog, in litter 
where she will be compelled to hunt for it. 
This will give her exercise which she 
needs and will not take unless compelled 
to do so—and will not take at all if her 
food is given in a single mess. The early 
hog was compelled to root hog or die, and 
the modern one is too lazy to enjoy good 
health, to secure which make it work a 
little, 


DEVELOPING FECUNDITY. 





The question of fecundity is a great one 
to the man that is devoting his energies 
to the raising of swine, says the “Farm- 
ers’ Review.”’ A man should at the be- 
ginning look forward to the time when he 
will have only first-class breeders. If one 
sow raises five pigs at a litter and does 
no better with each of them than the hog 
that raises ten at a litter, it is evident 
that the breeder is losing enormously by 
not having sows that will bear the larger 





CHESTER WaWine 


te 0 turkeys, 
single combed white Leg- 
horn and White Plymouth 
Rocks. All good _ stock 
the best strains. Write for 
Prices to 8. F. BROWN, ASHMORE. ILLINOIS 


FOR ANGORA GOATS write to G. W. PUR- 
I8, Proetor, Comanche Co , Texas. 
and 


Shropshires, “a. 


From the prize winning flock that 
—_ won more prizes at age pores 
airs than all other flocks in Ameri- 
ca. Call on or address 
GEO.ALLEN, Allerton, Ill. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
= _y carlin , for a 
or sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. @, JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


MERINO SHEEP Seth American 


Nayon Bore than all others at World's Fair and 
berry, Co., Mo. 


. oa pe CATTLE 
FOR SALE, 


A few pairs of choice An ‘ 
FERN HILL F. . 
Nashville, I). 











RAMS 














. Fortunately or unfortunately 
the development of our modern breeds 
has necessitated the elimination of a large 
per cent of the principle of fecundity, and 
our fine, plump, deep hogs have fewer 
pigs than the old prototype. It is also a 
fact that some of our modern breeds differ 
from each other in fecundity. It is be- 
lieved that this difference is due largely 
to the kind of feed they have received 
during the later years of their devlop- 
ment. If this be true the swine that have 
been fed on nitrogenous foods should have 
more fecundity than those that have been 
fed almost entirely on corn, and we find 
that to be an apparent fact. The way td 
increase fecundity therefore is to feed a 
ration that is not over balancea with 
corn. 


18 HOG CHOLERA CURABLE? 


Editor McIntosh of the ‘Nebraska 
Farmer” evidently believes that hog 
cholera is curable, as will be seen by the 
following, which appeared in a recent is- 
sue of the “Farmer’’: 

“This disease is now pretty general 
throughout the country, and everything 
indicates that the disease may become 
epidemic in the middie and southern 
States. Numerous reports are coming from 
the infected localities. The disease has 
wiped out a number of very fine herds 
during the last few weeks, reports indi- 
cating that it is in a violent form this 
year. 

“We have stated in this paper a number 
of times that hog cholera was curable. 
We made this statement because we have 
seen it cured. We were a few years ago 
as skeptical as any one. We did not be- 
lieve that medicines would do a enolera 
hog any good, but were prevailed on by 
Dr. J. H. Snoddy of Alton, Il, the original 
discoverer of the Snoddy remedy, to go 
out into the country and investigate his 
efforts in the cure of the disease. We 
finally consented to make the investiga- 
tion, and went out and saw that hog chol- 
era could be cured. In the first investiga- 
tion we did not know it to be a fact that 
the hogs so cured had cholera. The next 
time we visited the sick herd under Dr. 
Snoddy’s treatment we had the diseased 
tissues out of three different hogs, and the 
blood of one hog sent to our State Experi- 
ment Station at Lincoln for examination 
by government expert veterinarians. They 
reported to us that the disease was cer- 
tainly hog cholera. This convinced us 
that Dr. Snoddy was curing hog cholera. 
He cured that herd of hogs, saving more 
than two-thirds of them. In addition to 
this, we knew of his curing a number of 
other herds. Fred Buchner, of Wyoming, 
Wis.; R. L. Dawson, Eolia, Mo.; W. N. 
Davidson, Foster, Neb.; W. 8. Plummer, 
Big Springs, Neb.; F. M. Harney, Julian, 
Neb., are a few of the names of gentle- 
men who have used the remedy recently 
and have found it to do all that Dr. Suod- 
dy claims it will do, 

“We know there is great prejudice in 
the public mind against all hog cholera 
remedies, because so many remedies have 
failed. It is true that in some cases no 
remedy will be successful. It is not ex- 
pected that every man, regardless of how 
he uses the remedy, will make a success 
with it. Some men will misunderstand 
, directions and not use the remedy right; 
others will be careless in following out 
the directions, and thereby make a fail- 
ure. There never was any remedy for 
either man or beast that everybody made 
a success with. No sane man could think 
for a moment that there ever will be a 
specific for every case of disease. Were 
this to occur the law of nature would be 
destroyed. But our observation and in- 
vestigation of this remedy proves to us 
that it has solved the problem of a hog 
cholera cure within the ordinary limits of 
reason. 

“Dr. Snoddy claims for his remedy that 
it is more a cure than a preventive of dis- 
ease. His main forte is in going into 
herds where the disease has already de- 
veloped and stopping the disease and say- 
ing the hogs. He says the remedy would 
be just as sure to prevent as to cure if 
the hog could take enough of it all the 
time to make it a sure preventive. But 
the medicine is too strong for a hog to 
take in full doses all the time. While a 
hog is taking the remedy in small doses 
for a preventive he will not take cholera, 
unless he is directly exposed. But if the 
hog should become exposed and take the 
disease his system will be in such condi- 
tion that the disease will be very easily 
cured, 

“These claims are reasonable, and are 
borne out by the accumulation of facts in 
about ten years of successful practice in 
treating cholera-infected herds. 


THE W. B. CROOKS SALE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Please allow 
me space in your valuable paper for a 
short sale report. On Nov. 10, according 
to previous announcements in the RURAL 
WORLD, Mr. W. BY? Crooks, of Eight- 
Mile, Mo., held his public dispersion sale 
of royally bred Poland-China hogs in the 
city of Harrisonville, Mo. The weather 
was a little cold, but the sale was under a 
large, comfortable tent, so the crowd did 
not suffer any. 

About 1 o'clock, after the crowd had en- 
joyed the gracious hospitalities of Mr. 
Crooks, Col. Jas. W. Sparks called ‘‘the 
boys” around the sale ring, where he 
made a few very appropriate remarks 
about the already famed Poland-China 
breed of hogs and the public sale fad. 
After which a bright beauty of this 
favored breed was ushered into the ring 
and the sale was on in full blast. 

The crowd was not very large from 
some unknown cause; yet it seemed that 
those who did come, came to buy a hog. 
Consequently the bidding was spirited and 
in a few hours Col. Sparks, assisted by 
the well known and reliable breeder, Col. 
Geo. W. Null (who is fast coming to the 
front as an auctioneer), had sold 8 head 
at an average of $26. 

Chief Eclipse, the star attraction of the 
sale, was purchased by the veteran breed- 
er, Mr. E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo., for 
$380. The ten highest priced made an av- 
erage of $79.20; thé:twenty highest priced 






averaged $50.30. Below I append a list 
that brought $25 and upwards: 

No. Name. Price 
1. E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo........ $380 
2. J. E. Schertz, Gordon City, Mo...... 71 
eS ee Ber er eee 30 
5. G. H. Mason, Kansas City, Mo...... 26 
6. I. N. Chandler, Bight-Mile, Mo..... 25 
9. A. E. Schooley, Austin, Mo.......... 25 
16. G. W. Schertz, Gordon City, Mo.... 27 
20. G. W. Schertz, Gordon City, Mo.... 2 
21. R. I. Williams, Russellville, Mo... 33 
BE TINE occ conkes povesscesesizcescoses 28 
28. H. Selectman, Eight-Mile. Mo...... % 
29. Geo. W. Null, essa, Mo........... 86 
30. Buckley, Gordon City, Mo.......... 42 
31. John Belcher, Raymore, Mo......... 31 
Sh. Te PCROCRIIGR oi gcc ciicse Tecdesctesoes 35 
35. C. G. Milles, Pleasant Hill, Mo..... 30 
ee ero ee 37 
38. Wm. Mason, Belton, Mo.. 33 
BD. MastON 2i..65.. socrccscscces 26 
40. W. P. Goode, Lenexa, Kan.. --. 40 
Oe, i Bes MOM: oo co cccr ccnscnmibuetharas 26 


Lonoke 


Do you feed and water stock? If so, 
write O. K. Harry Steel Works, 8t. Louis, 





Mo., for catalog. 





Best Steel, Best Galvanizing, 


Stays 12 inches or 6 inches apart. 


Fully Guaranteed. 
AMERICAN 


Field & Hog Fence. 


“AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Chicago or New York. 











PIGPEN POINTERS 


VIVION & ALEXANDER 
have in hand a fancy lot of 
boars old enough for use n 


Fulton, Mo., 
Poland-China 
w and of ex- 


cellent breeding. They are by Chief of 
All, one of old Chief Tecumseh 2d’s best 
sons, and Yes Perfect, one of Perfect I 
Know’'s best sons. Yes Perfect, is out 
of a Black U. S. sew, is a fine breeder and 
an extra individual. These pigs will be 
priced right, so that any cne wanting a 
good boar can afford to bu They are 
out of No, 1 sows all recorded, and of best 
strains. Messrs. V. & A. also have sev- 
eral fancy young Jersey bulls about 
ready for use from best f registered 


bulls, of strains such as Tormentor and 
Exile of St, Lambert, that will be sold for 
low down prices. 


MESSRS. HARRIS & McMAHON, La- 
imine, Mo., advertise bargains in Berk- 
shires at Sunnyside Farm. Their princi- 
pal herd boars are Wooddale Star 3d 44502, 
by King Longfellow 26279; dam Royal Star 
3d. 29585, by Victor Duke 25715. This boar 
is now offered for sale. He is assisted by 
Baron Beauty 45470, by Columbian King 
31852, by Ruby 10th, by Robinhood 28663, 
dam a Royal Beauty sow. They are offer- 
ing at present 24 summer gilts that are 
open but will be bred for fall litters is 
desired; also four summer boars that are 
large enough to do strong service now. 
If you want the choice send in your order 
early. 


A SUGGESTION.—A breeder of live 
stock must have keen perceptive powers. 
Like a great artist, he must have his 
model outlined in his own mind and must 
select his material in order to realize his 
ideal. Beginners, or those farmers whose 
aim is to raise good butcher hogs, can 
profit by the labors and experiences of an 
old breeder and buy their boars for. im- 
proving their herds. J. P. Vissering, of 
Mehlville, Il., for 20 years has bred and 
improved Poland-China hogs, and sells 
them at reasonable prices. See his adver- 
tisement elsewhere. 


c. C. BROWN of Heyworth, Ill, sold 
51 head of Poland-China hogs at his sale 
on Novy. 8, at satisfactory prices consider- 
ing the day, which was the coldest of the 
season up to that time. Following is a 
list of buyers and prices paid for those 
that brought $20 and over: 


1—James Rishop, Randolph, Ill.....,.. $30 
2—Marsh Barrachs, Maroa, Ill.......... 28 
3—Henry Shafel, Heyworth, Ill.......... 23 


6—F. M. Benjamin, Bloomington, Il.. 










7—Marsh Barrachs .......--.:s+sesesseee 
8—Chas. Stewart, Randolph, Ill...... 
o—~J. W. Funk, Jr., Heyworth, Il.... 
10—J. W. Funk, JP,......0..-sseceevecces 31 
1i—Chas. Cope, Le Roy, Il Kcar 
12—E. H. Ryan, Wapello, Iil.. 

13—E. H. Ware, Douglas, Ill.. 

14—Chas,. Stewart .......... 

15—-J. W. Funk, Jr......... 


19—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, 
20—M. A. Thornton yee 
21—Al Hollas, Randolph, Il..... 
2—J. B. McComb, Le Roy, Iil.. 
2%—Wm. Walsh, Downes, IIl...... 
33—8S. E. Sellenburger, Camden, O. 
42—W. T. Lafferty, De Witt, Ill.... 


ili. 


44—A. G. Woodbury, Danville, Il. 21 
49—J. W. Funk, Jr..... ee ree 5 
50—J. H. Alvis, Heyworth, Ill... 1 
§l—Chas. Perry, Randolph, Ill.......... 2 


Fifty-one head brought $99. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 











Norman J, Colman, President, 1214 Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. 


E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 








SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN MINNESOTA. 


The farmers of Minnesota to be 
congratulated on having in their state a 
live stock breeders’ association that Is 
meeting the purposes of its existence in 
a very substantial manner. The associa- 
tion was formed, Secretary Thomas Shaw 
says, ‘‘to protect the live stock interests 
of the state, and to encourage the devel- 
opment of the same in every legitimate 
way.’ And one of the ways in which it 
seeks to ericourage these interests is to 
put into the hands of any person in the 
state who will forward to the secretary at 
St. Anthony Park, Minn., 5 cents in 
stamps for postage a book of 216 pages, 
entitled ‘Sheep Husbandry in Minnesota.” 
This book treats of every phase of sheep 
husbandry, from the birth of the lamb 
until it reaches the block; and while it 
was written especially with reference to 
Minnesota conditions, it will, of course, 
readily fit those of all the Northwest. 
And for that matter there is not a sheep 
farmer in the country who would not find 
this book a valuable addition to his li- 
brary. The descriptions given of the dif- 
ferent breeds and pictures of typical ani- 
mals will interest all sheep breeders; and 
every chapter contains information of 
great value to sheep raisers in all parts of 
the country. The book is well bound and 
handsomely illustrated. 

Prof. Thomas Shaw, of the Minnesota 
University Experiment Farm, an author- 
ity on animal husbandry, wrote this book 
without compensation and dedicated it to 
the farmers of the state, and it is being 
distributed under the auspices of the Min- 
nesota Live Stock Breeders’ Association 
free to farmers of the state who will send 
6 cents for postage. Farmers in other 
states can get copies by sending 25 cents 
to Prof. Thos. Shaw, Secretary, St. An- 
thony Park, Minn. We advise RURAL 
WORLD readers to send for the book. 

pant iA AS 


THE MERINO AND MUTTON BREEDS 
COMPARED. 





are 


The Merino is peculiarly 4 wool-bearer, 
and nearly all lines descended from the 
Spanish stock have been selected with 
that single end in view. The story of the 
Spanish Merinos in their home country 
forms one of the most interesting chapters 
extant in the history of live stock. In 
Spain each spring, and their return in the 
fall, the Spanish flocks make annual jour- 
neys covering in all about 1,000 miles, Only 
the strongest and most rugged animals 
survive the long, fatiguing and perilous 
marches, The ability to exist in enor- 
mous flocks, to range over @ vast terri- 
tory, and to subsist upon scant food, are 
the leading of the many remarkable qual- 
ities wrought by stern fate into the very 
fiber and constitution of the Merino. 

Almost opposite in some respects are 
the English mutton breeds of sheep, 
which have been reared in small flocks 
confined to limited pastures, the best spe- 
cimens being saved and nurtured by kind- 
ly hands with intelligent attention to all 
their want’. They have been sheltered 
from storms and given roughage and 
grain from barn and sta k whenever the 
fields were scant of herbage or the weath- 
er severe. In general the life of the Eng- 
lish mutton sheep has been one of plenty 
almost to surfeit and quiet contentment. 
In this country we cannot hope to attain 
the wonderful success reached by British 
sheep owners unless we follow closely or 
improve upon their methods. The rules 


and practices prevalent in this country 
in handiing Merino sheep will prove un- 
satisfactory with the mutton breeds, and 
the feeder in the very inception of his 
flock experience should duly consider the 
habits and characteristics of the animals 
he is handling. 

The sheep is distinctively a gregarious 
animal. The American Merino of to-day, 
improved as it is over its ancestors, still 
shows in a marked manner the result of 
inheritance by its adaptability to exist in 
large flocks and thrive under ordinary 
conditions of care and keep. With rea- 
sonable oversight, thousands of Merino 
sheep can be held in single bands where 
the range is ample; and for the period of 
fattening tens of thousands can be suc- 
cessfully fed together, as is now common- 
ly done with range sheep brought to feed- 
ing points in the trans-Missouri 
states. To give the highest returns the 
English mutton sheep must be kept in 
small flocks, where each member can re- 
ceive attention when needed from the 
shepherd. Of the mutton breeds, 200 sheep 
are probably as many 


corn 


as can be success- 
fully managed in one flock, and to secure 
the best returns from so large a number 
as this one should have experience in 
their management. The novice would bet- 
ter begin with a flock of 25, increasing the 
number as experience grows into intelli- 


gent, well-directed management.—Prof. 
W. A. Henry. 
OPPORTUNITY FOR THE SHEEP 


RAISER. 





Producers of agricultural products 
prone to overlock the fact that the cost of 
the product determines the margin of 
profit, writes the editor of ‘Wool Markets 
and Sheep."’ In commercial life the 
ing is trite that ‘‘well bought is half sold 
Supply and demand fix the price the con- 
sumer has to pay. The margin of profit 
lies between the cost and selling price. 
Judgmient and skill in buying, rather than 
skill in selling determine the success or 
failure of the merchant. 

Supply and demand fix the selling price 
of beef, bacon, butter, mutton and wool; 
the cost of production as well as the qual- 
ity of the product determine the margin 
of profit. If the quality of the product is 
inferior, the cost of production must be 
correspondingly less. 

Herein lies the opportunity of the pro- 
ducer of mutton and wool in the populous 
regions of the United States, where land 
is dear and the acreage is in individual 
holdings. In order to compete with the 
Western producer, who has little or noth- 
ing invested in land, whose aim is mainly 
to make the greatest possible amount of 
mutton and wool, he must find his margin 
of profit in economy of production and in 
the superior quality of his product. 

Millions of dollars have been wasted and 
hundreds of men have met disappointment 
and defeat in attempting to meet the con- 
ditions of success in the economical pro- 
duction of beef and dairy products, with- 
out adopting the means and methods es- 
sential to economic production. The es- 
sentials in economical production of beef 
are an animal with temperament and type 
specially suited to using a specially bal- 
anced ration for making a large growth of 
the best quality of beef. The economical 
production of milk demands a cow 
cially suited to the use of a_ specially 
milk-making ration. In economical pro- 
duction of milk and beef general purpose 
men, using general purpose methods and 
general purpose animals, generally get 
left. 

In the economical production of beef and 
milk quantity and quality are two factors 
which determine the margin of profit. The 
price for any staple commodity is wholly 
determined by the inexorable law of sup- 
ply and demand, at least it was so deter- 
mined before the intervention of the mod- 
ern invention called “the trust.’’ Under 
the normal, unrestricted operation of the 
laws of trade, the margin of profit in the 
production of beef and milk is determined 
by the completeness or incompleteness 
with which the conditions of economical 
production of the most and the best have 
been met. 

What is true in the production of beef 
and milk is true in the production of mut- 
ton and wool. 

The essential in the economical produc- 
tion of mutton and lamb is an animal with 
a temperament and type specially suited 
to using a specially balanced ration, com- 
posed of a variety of such kinds of feed 
as are best suited to the growth of the 
largest quantity of the best quality in the 
shortest time, and at the lowest cost. The 
economical production of wool demands a 
sheep of the breed specially suited to the 
production of a large quantity of a high 
quality of wool at the lowest cost and 
with the least hazard. 

As there is not in the nature of things 
any breed of cattle of temperament and 
type suited to the economical production 
of the most and the best beef and also the 
most and the best milk, so also there is no 
breed of sheep of temperament and type 
suited to the production of the most and 
the best mutton and lamb, and also the 
most and the best wool. On the contrary, 
as the temperament and type suited to the 
economical production of beef is directly 
the opposite of that essential to the eco- 
nomical production of milk, so also the 
sheep with temperament and type suited 
to the production of low cost, high qual- 
ity, well-finished mutton and lamb is es- 
sentially different from the sheep adapted 
to the production of a large growth of su- 
perior wool. 

The animal functions in the production 
of finely finished mutton and lamb are es- 
sentially different from the function re- 
quired in producing a large growth of 
low-cost, high-grade beef, or a large 
quantity of high-grade low-cost milk, 
there must be a special adaptation of tem- 
perament and type to the function. More- 
over, as the economical production of beef 
and milk requires a specially balanced ra- 
tion composed of the kinds and quantity 
of feed specially suited to the growth of 
beef or to the making of milk, so also the 
economical production of a high grade of 
finely finished mutton and lamb, or a 
large growth of high grade, low cost wool, 
demands a balanced ration specially 
adapted to the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. 

Hence we see that the economical pro- 
duction of first-class finely finished mut- 
ton and lamb is a specialty in husbandry, 
and that this branch of sheep husbandry 
furnishes an opportunity for the profitable 
employment of special methods and spe- 
cial training in a field where there is little 
occasion to fear competition. The Western 
ranchman produces nothing to offer in 
competition with the well-fed, finely fin- 
ished mutton and lamb of the special mut- 
ton breeds, and nothing to compete in 
quality with the wool product of the skill- 
fully bred and fine wool sheep. 

The aim of the sheep grower in the set- 
tled regions, where land is dear and taxes 
high, should be the best of the kind, and 
leave the competition in common qualities 
to the Western ranchman who can easily 
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Direct from Distiller to Consumer, 


Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
dlemen's profits. If you want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 
purposes or otherwise, read 


the following offer. 
interest you. 

We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 
tilled Rye Whiskey for $3.20, 
Express Prepaid. We ship 
in plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. When 
you get it and test it, if it 
is not satisfactory return it 
at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 


It will 





TO NEAREST ADDRES 


WRITE . 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO, 295-302 §; Serentn st.. 8t-Louis,mo. 


We guarantee the above Company will do just as it agrees.—EprITo: 


One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 
whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. Such 
whiskey as we offer for $3.20 
cannot be had elsewhere for 
less than $5, Our distillery 
was established in 1866. 
years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 

References—State Nat'l Bank, 
St. L Third Nat’! Bank, Dayton, 
or any of the Express Companies. 
























' Dietz Nos. 30.& 60 Search Lights, 
These Lamps are just right for lighting the 
, inside of large barns or cattle sheds. One lamp 
will thoroughly light up a long row of animals. 
’ ‘The lamps are strongly made, perfectly safe 
gm and very economical to use. They burn kerosene 
jo (coal oil), and very little of it considering the fine 
light they give. To introduce, we offer to send one 
of either size, freight prepaid, at a reduced price, 
Send for Free Catalogue. 


oe Laight Stet 


R. E. Dietz Company, 











Established 1840, New York. 











Write J. T. 


Send for a strictly up-to-date BERKSHIRE 
Boar or Sow worth the money. 


POLLARD, FULTON, MO, 








BERKSHI 


GREAT COMBINATION 


RE SALE! 


TO BE HELD AT THE 
New Kansas City Stock Yards Sale Pavilion, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., FRIDAY, NOV. 23, 1900, 





Commencing promptly at 10 o’clock 


40 sows. 


were on the grounds to place them. 





a.m., under the management of the 


American Berkshire Association, 100 head of high class Berkshires will be 
sold to the highest bidder for cash. This offering consists of 60 boars and 
This sale wiil be made up from consignments from the herds of 


N. H. Gentry, June K. King, Manwaring Bros., W. W. Majors 
and C, A. Stannard, 
Every animal consigned will be a good one. 


the sale may send their bids to (‘ol. Chas. F. Mills, of Springfield, Illinois, 
with assurance that they will be treated as fairly and carefully as 


Parties that cannot attend 


if they 
For catalogues address 


C. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kansas. 
Auctioneers—Col. F. M. Woods, J. W. Sparks, O. P. Updegraff. 





PLEASANT HILL 


the very best bred dams. 
Prices always reasonable for quality. 3 


POLAND-CHINAS! 


We have for sale a good uniform lot of February, March and April pigs of both sex, sired by the two 
great State Fair first prize winaers, Chief Perfe stion Jr, 5550)A and Ideal Tecamseh 
Also two extra good Foreford ball calves 10 months old. 


Bend f I 
en ‘Or cata) . 
0. HEDGES & SON, Pana, Christian Oo. Ii. 





Sallies and a snap at the price. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS--A SNAPI 


By Royal King Lee 2d, 29183 by King Lee 27500: dam by Longfellow; dam 
of boars Auxvasse Sallie 48913 by McOues King 46102, 
Oall on or address, 


M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo, 


traight bred 





is for 


HEAD pare at reasonable prices. 00 pages oonty 
100 ieriver dy or bred. Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs 
ie at $1.00 each. We can sult you in price and quality. O Write us at once. 
HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


for service. A nice 


lot of yearii 
hatehing at §1.00 per 15; also @ few ‘nice 
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FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
you want, or what is better, come and inspec’ stock 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois, 


Write for what 
t the 





Improves the wool. P 
prev GRABOURA 


CURES “a= "= 


Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


‘DiPO5., To Branch Street, St Lous, Mo. 








OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL., 


Ewes not reg stered for sale. 


BREEDER OF 
HIGH CLA&B 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 





registered 


at front 


visit flock. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All ages and styles. 
gle or in car lots at lowest prices. Twenty choice 


From plain to fancy. Sin- 


Ewes bred before shipping. 
Kansas Oity & L. Elec 


rite or 
ic cars stop 


KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 





HOG TAMER 


Makes nose like cut. 
Once done slways done. 
Has reversible (T-shaped) 
steel knife hejd by thumb- 

serew, and ag eg 
to gauges to snit size of hog. Price, prepaid. 

Ww. 1. SHORT, P. O. Box 820 Lewistown, Mo. 





southern Lands—Sen4 for price list of my chea 
Oklahoma faims. (vas. Kvans, Stroud, Oklahoma. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 


SHEEP NOTES. 


THE TUNIS SHEEP.—When the Tunis 
sheep was announced some half dozen 
years ago, a sarcastic laugh went 
rounds of the mutton breeders and no end 





Large sample mailed free 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveiand,O 








and generally unprepossessing appear- 
ance, but things are changed now, and 
men are not wanting who inquire about, 
buy, breed and like them, and why should 
they not? When leading butchers affirm 
that they dress 4 and o per cent better 
than other mutton breeds and fastidious 
consumers pronounce the texture and 
flavor of the mutton superior to anything 
else, as the killers and their customers 





compete in making quantity. 





the | 


of fun was poked at their drooping ears | 


panned g-sose lately seen on the Chicago 
| market elicited marked approval for their 
true mutton form and especially for their 
| very full development of loin and hind 
| quarters, From reliable and disinterested 
sources our information leads to the be- 
lef that Tunis mutton will yet hold a 
commanding place in the leading markets 
|of the country on account of its rarely 
| good quality, if for no other reason. 

A DOZEN GOATS will pay well for their 
keep, indeed, it will be a difficult matter 
to keep any account with thim, for what 
they will consume will never be missed 

| from a farm. And as the keeping becomes 
familiar the flock may be increased to 
any extent. As with sheep, it is the saf- 
[est to begin with a few and add to the 
number as may be found convenient. In- 
deed, there is no reason why a few goats 
may not be added to the flock of sheep, 
especially where dogs may be feared, for 
it is not at all an uncommon thing to find 
| some trespassing dog lying in wait for a 
funeral in a goat pasture. When this is 
done, provide each goat with a bell. Ev- 
ery goat pasture should be provided with 
{a shelter against rain. The loose, open 


fleece does not shed rain very well, and 
;the only serious disease goats are subject 


do at Crawfordsville, it is time to cease jt js the result of chilling of the nerves 
ridicule and begin thinking. The Tunis! of the back by exposure to cold rains. 
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ONIONS—Quote fancy red globe at 65¢/| free of ticks and have been passed upon "Exposition at at Chicago, but should I live to !son 34 by Freemason 98089. His dam was 
to 70c and yellow at S6c del; soft, smalliby an isepector for the state into which this o expect to see greater sights |Sympathy by Minatour 112944; 2d dam 
She . (ai 2 8s and inferior nominally less. : they may ed. = 1 poe id seen before. I, for one, |Sunflower by Double Gloucester $5526; 3d 
SWEET POTATOES—Home grown Ber- During the ‘weak Alabama and Missis-|feel that Iowa cannot take steps too|dam Sunbeam by Dunblane 4th, whose 
== | muda sell at 35c, yellow nansemond and/sippi yearling sold at $1.80 to $2.75, largely |soon toward making a grand display of |dam was by Roan Gauntlet. This is un- 
queen at 50c and red nansemond at 60c per at $2.25 to $2.50, calves at $3.25, bulls and/her agricultural, mineral and mechanical | doubtedly the grandest bull we have ever HAY BALE TIE. 
WHEAT—Cash Market—By sample, | by loose, and at $1.50 per bbi for Bermuda stags at $2.65 to $2.75, cows at $1 to $3, the | products. ress is the watchword of |seen on the farm and without doubt he 
switched, No red sold at and $2@2.25 for nansemond,.on orders. | bulk at $2.25 to $2.40, stockers at $2.25 to|the American people, and as the fair is !has a great future before him. He is one STEEL TANK. 
this and 72% to 724¢c E. side . ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.50 for small | $2.65 and steers, 536 to 666 lbs average, at |three years im the future, there is ample | of the kind that must be seen to be appre- STEEL ROOFING. 
70% this and 72 to 7lc E. side; } to $4.25 for large; lady slipper at 7c; Sen- | §2.75 to .30. Arkansas and Tennessee |time for us to get in some good work in i clated. Mr. Morris has six yearling bulls 
to 68%c; No. 2 hard at 69@69¢c; No. 3 hard | ecq at 26e; pink at Me; golden seal at | yearling sold at $1.75 to $3, mainly at $2.40|the way of prize winning products. Suc-|for sale by Red Cup 12175, his former herd H St | W k 
at 68c; No. 3 and No. 3 white spring at O8c; | 460; May apple at 2%c; snake at 27c, black | to $285, bulls at $2.50 to $2.85, cows and|cess to the RURAL WORLD and the bull. This bull was sired by Cup Bearer & arry eel WOrKS 
rejected spring at 60c; No. 2 spring quota- | 40: Angelica 3%c; wahoo—bark of root | mixed cattle at $2 to et the 44 at $2.25 oe ae fp OHN H. CURL. jane out, of a. of bone Lady Ellzabeth, 
ble at 66@67< |8c, bark of tree 2%c; blood 2%c; blueflag | to $2.85, stock steers at 45 to large- avie Co., Iowa. oung Mary osema 
CORN—Cas! Market Mo. 2 ee 3c; skullcap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; | ly at $2.75 to $3, and butcher steers, 752 to vane ~~ row of _—— ee yg 2888-85 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 1 COOKER. 
switched, at 374@37%c and No. 3 white at | wiig ginger 4c. | $37 Ibs average, at $3.10 to $3.35. Texas and TE IN A CATTLE CASE. yearling by Admira y r. Oo ye 
37c E. side, but latter offered this side at | LINSEED UfL—Quotable per gal.: Raw/|Indian Territory calves, 110 to 305 lbs av- —_— a Grand Victor. The dam is one of his show gar WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. “gy 
36%c. In elevator, No. 2 yellow at 0%2C | a+ 7c; boiled at 74c—le per gal. less in car | erage, sold at $6 to $12 per head with the} A jury in the City Court of East St.|cows. This calf has six Seotch tops and 
and No. 2 white at 37c for skd lots. bulk at $8.75 to $10. Bulls sold at $2.2 to | Louis gave W. 8. Kehoe, a stock dealer, a | is a good one. There is also for sale a 7- 
OATS—Cash Market—By sample on trk CASTOR OIL—In lots of 200 gals. or | $2.90, stags and oxen at $2.75 to $3.75 asd | verdict for $5,000 against the Chicago and | month bull by Victor M., a Scotch bull. 
sold at 23%c; No. 3 at 2c; No. 4 over, at 12c per Ib. for No. 1 and 10%c for | cows and heifers, mostly grassers, sold at ' Alton Railway yesterday on account of | The dam is a Rosemary cow with four a and CU 
: ». 2 Northern at 24@24ec; No. 2) No. 3: smaller quantities lc per Ib. more. | $1.90 to $3.75, the bulk at $2.80 to $3.15.|the shipment of some cattle. The case | Scotch tops. This entire bunch of bulls is ntly 
white at 264@26%c, switched to this side; DRIED FRUIT—Apples—Evaporated | Steers, the majority of which were off|was watched with spec ial interest by a | worthy the attention of prospective buy- POE i gop 2 
No. 3 white at 254@26c; No. 4 do at 4@) rings at 3% = 4c; quarters at 3% to 4c;! grass, averaged 671 to 1,049 Ibs, and sold at | large number of shippers and stock yards | ers, and each one is worth the money ask- i eee pees sane te 4 
25c , | chops at 4@%\c; peelings at %c; sun-dried | $% to $4.20 with the bulk at $3.35 to $3.85. men. It was held by Mr. Kehoe that | ed for it. ‘So PAY UNTIL OUmED. 
RYE—Lower to sell, with 48c the best | Guarters at F to 3%c; chops and peelings |" HOGS—Very heavy run Tuesday, mar-|he shipped some fine cattle from a point| Mr, Morris has 10 Cotswold rams for xo Pain No Cutting. Enclose 4 cts. 
bid for No. 2 del. E. side neglected—no_ price quotable. Peaches— | ket fully 10c lower than Monday, closed |in Missouri and directed that they should | Sale that can be bought very cheaply, as 
MILLFEED-—Steady and quiet; small) Honey evaporated unpeeled halves at 4c;|weak with about 15 or 20 car loads held 'go over a certain route. It was claimed |he does not want to hold them over. WwW. A LEWI D., Suite 900 Holiana 
offerings and demand. Bran quotable E. | 17 dried 1 to 2\4e. over, bulk selling at $4.80 to $4.90, 73 select |that on account of the divergence from In Berkshires he has the best blood that Bidg.. 211 N. 7th street, st. Louis. 
trk at 64c for ordinary and 6 for choice in|" Wooing BEANS—Itand picked pea|242 Ibs at $4.9. Liberal run Wednesday, |the instructions given by the owner the }money could buy. He is offering some 
large and 65@t6c in small sks; 61@62c IM |) .ans in a jobbing way from store at $1.% | market called l0c lower at opening, 2 to | cattle struck the quarantine laws of Kan-|splendid bargains in young boars and 
bulk. At mill, bran jobs at 6c. ._ |@2—machine picked $1.85@1.99 per bu. /25c lower than best time Monday, closed /sas City, and on that account they were | gilts bred and open. Look up his adver- This beautiful Jewel Casket is sit, 
HAY—Prices on trk range: Timothy, Western at $1.50—weevily less. Lima beans | active at decline, bulk selling at $4.70 to | laid out for some time. tisement and write, or better go and see Sack hinged he Yalowing pisces s 
$13.500 14 for choice; $12.50@13.50 for No. 1; | 4+ ¢y@eue per Ib. $4.30. Moderate run and favorable ad- | When they arrived at their destination | the stock. The animals of these herds are Rk 
$11.50 12 for No. 2; $10@11_ for No. 3; HONEY—Comb at 10 to 12%c—fancy | vices from other points Thursday, opened j it was claimed by Mr. Kehoe that they |of various ages and you will be almost 
prairie, $100 0150 for No. 1; $8.50@9.50 for) Lite clover 15@léc; inferior, dark and|fully 10c higher, closed stronger than at | were unfit for the market, and he refused | certain to find what you want. 
No. 2; $7@8 for No. 3. Clover #9@12. | broken less. Extracted and strained in | opening, bulk selling at $4.80 to $4.90, one or |to take a number of them. The cattle 
STRAW—When on trk $4.25; rye, $6. | nnis 7@8c and in cans at 8%@9e. two loads butcher hogs at $4.9 to $5. Fri- | were sold by the company, and the pro- THE GALLOWAY SALE. 
GRASS SEEDS—Clover oy py day, moderate run, opened 5 to 10c high- coeds were Sour oa2 r. memes, wat he re- Ton Beauty Pins. This 
$3.75@4.20; red top 0c for chaf 0 w.W TO LIVE STOCK. er, balk selling at $4.90 to $. Liberal run fused to take anything less than the mar- THE WINSLOW, BYRD & GOODRICH stones are exquisite 
fancy; millet 60@90c; Hungarian 55@65c : for Saturday, opened 5c lower, bulk sell- | ket price of the cattle at the time they Ps a sale at Kansas City was only el Casket ¥ he twenty two pieces of 
HEMP SEED-—#2.60 per 100 Ibs, pure ba-| jorges with a right liberal supply |ing at $4.80 to $4.90. Range of prices as should have reached their destination, fairly attended but the offering was a sore free for eli aby t boxes of our Ounce 
sis. PF F - at | before the buyers, the general market did|follows: Butchers and packers, $4.85 to had they gone by the route which he se-| 5,04 one from beginning to end. The ani- of Prevention Tablets, The Great Cold and Headach jeadache Cure. Cures “in oe Day el 
FLAXSEED—Again nominally lower at} 10+ open as strong as last week. In the | $4.9; Yorkers end shippers, $4.80 to $4.90; lected. The company held that it was not | ais were in good condition and were a| Oncet Ify vou sence 00 ons on) y eight boxes 0, cares at 


$1.5444 
PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 





The following tables show the range of 
prices in futures and cash grain: 
Clo: 














Range Closed 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— a 
Nov 70% n a 69% n 
Dec 7014 @70%% b 70% @69% 69% b 
May 74% a 74% 73% 73% b 
Corn— > 
Nov 5 n a 35 n 
Dex 4% b S44 G34 34 
May {51g b 3544034% 34% 
Oats— ; 
Nov @... 
Dec 3b 23 aoe iy 7 
May 24% «@ 2%a 
Cash wheat, corn and ‘anee ‘ranged: 
Range Range Range 
Last Year. Sat-day. To-day. 
Wheat— a = 
No, 2 red....70%@71% 72 Gi3% 
No. 3 red....69 @70 70%@72 
No. 4 winter.62 @67 64 @68% 
No. 2 hard. .66%4@67% 69 ooo 69 @69% 
No. 3 hard..64 @66 6842@69 6 @.... 
36 @36% 36 @36% 
37%4@37% 35%@36 
35% @36 374 @37% 
37 @.... 36%@37 
23%@.... 23%@.... 
4 @.... B @.... 
26 @26% 24 @24% 
25 @B~ 26%4@26% 
ot 24446@.... 254%4@26 
24 @24% B3%@.... A @B 


An active and largely higher 

as had in cotton to-day in a 
speculative way, and all future markets 
closed with big gains. This strength was 
brouglit about by Liverpol, which advanc- 
ed largely on heavy buying, and closed 
with a net gain of 7 points in futures and 
1-16d higher for spots. There was heavy 








market 


buying at New York and net gains were 
recorded in all options, they ranging from 
23 to 25 points, while spots closed 4c 
ter as compared with Saturday. 
Mc 


bet- 


Local market—Firm and higher; 
sales 595 bales. 

Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 
Middling fair 





VOUL. 
Missour! and [}linois— 









SE, IS Vc cb acdoscscncecsece 20 @2i 
Med. clothing ...... -19 @20 
Braid and low ...... 18 @18% 
Burry and clear mixed . 17 @ie 
Slightly gh Sbeeeees 15 @15 
Mard burry . -12%@13 
Light fine 16 @Ii7 
Heavy fine .. ..13 @l4 
Lamb ........ 16 @18 
wansas and Nebraska— 
Brighe medium .............. oeseses 19 
Durk and sandy .. 14 @16 
Fine medium ..... ° @15% 
Light fine ....... 
Heavy fine ..... ee 
Texas, I. T. and See 
BEBE ccdccs cocce covccccccsccccocs 18 @18% 
Cuarse and low. -- 13 @Il6é 
Fine medium .... ..14 @16 


Light fine .... 14 @15 

Bleavy fine ........eccccecceecccecees ll @12 
Arkansas and Southern— 

Medium (fleeced) ..........- P @19% 





Angora goat hair— 
Jean and clear 
Bu 0 @ 
Black and seedy trom 4c to 6c a pound 
tess than quotations. 


BUTTER—Choice creamery butter was 
searce and in good demand, and all table 
grades were firm, as offerings were light. 
Inferior grades were dull and slow. Quo- 


tations: Creamery—Extra 2@2\%c; firsts 
2@21c; seconds W@2ic. Dairy—Extra 20c; 


Country—Store pack- 
for poor. Ladle 
Roll 12c for 


firsts 18c; grease 5c, 
ed 11%c for good to 8@l0c 
packed—Extra l6c; firsts 15c. 
good to l4c for choice. 
nate tee he Twins 10% singles 
1c; Y. A. 114%c; New York 11%c; Limbur- 
jt 11@11%c; Swiss 14@l5c; brick 12%c. 
GGS—Fresh receipts sold at 18%c, loss 
off, but cold storage stock was dull.. 

COUNTRY LARD—6@6%ec, according to 
quality and pkgs. 

TALLOW—Country No. 2 4c. 
Packers choice 5c. 

LIVE POU LTRY —Chickens—Straight 
young 6c; broilers T4@8c; old rosters 3c. 
young 6c; broilers 7 e@8c; old roosters 3c. 
and poor less. Ducks 7c. Geese (top full 
feathered), bes oy Old pigeons and squabs 
per doz 60 to Tic. 

DRESSED POULTRY-—Scalded and un- 
drawn, with heads and legs on: Turkeys 
per bl. Chickens 6@7c. Ducks 
Geese 7@8c. 
—Baldwin at $2@2.25 and green- 
fancy king at $2.50@2.75; 
$2.25@2.50 for choice 
Bulk Baldwin quotable at 
at $2 per bbl meas- 

from 
at $1.50 

Idaho 


1 4%c; No. 


vareities. 
$1.75@1.85 and greenings 
ure; Ben Davis and geniting range 
$1@1.25; winesap and willow twig 
@2.75; other varieties accordinglg; 
fancy varieties at $1.50 per 50 Ib box. 

GRAPES—Choice Concords at 15@léc per 
8 lb basket; Catawbas at 13%c and Niaga- 
ras 7@9c for pony baskets. 

PEARS—Quote: Duchess (Eastern) at 
$2.50 per bbl.; Keifer at $1.75 for No. 2 to 
$2.25 for No. 1. Home-grown Keifer sell 
at $1.50@2 per bbl. 

POTATOES—Home grown receipts light 
and prices firm at 40@43c; bluff early Ohio 
sold loose from farmers’ wagons at 30@35c 
per bu and rural and snowflake at 40@43c. 













akes short roads. 


ALE 


nd light loads. 


(7 REASE 


ood for everything 
that runs on wheels. 
Sold Everywhere, 


iGade by STANDARD @IL. CO. 





first place a great proportion of the qual- 
ity was plainer than the requirements and 
elicited less competition than the better 
offerings did. Again, the early represen- 
tation of buyers was limited, and no urg- 
ent orders were in force. The selling in- 


terest used every resource to maintain a 
firm basis on the plain grades, but the 
movement was slow Increased arrivals 
of buyers later, and, with moderate con- 


market ruled more 
The commoner the quality the 
slower was the movement, as all buyers 
appeared to want the choicer 
Good, heavy chunk offerings and choice 
drivers were on a good basis, one pair of 
1,450 Ib chunks commanding $272.50. South- 
ern horses sold variously, from $30 to $85, 


granted, the 


cessions 


active. 





classes. 





the best classes selling from $65 upward. 
Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 

mon to good, $90 to $130; choice to extra, 

$150 to $175. Farm chunks—1,150 to 1,350 


lbs, fair to good, $60 to $70; good to choice, 
$75 to $90. Coac h horses and cobs—Fair to 
good, $135 to $175; choice to extra, $200 to 
$250. Horses for the South—Small, light 
drivers, fair to good, $40 to $55; choice to 
extra, $60 to $75; Southern drivers, large, 
$80 to $110. Export chunks—1,200 to 1,400 
Ibs, plain to good, $80 to $9; choice to ex- 
tra, $100 to $120. Business drivers—Fair to 
good, $85 to $110; choice to extra, $125 to 
$160. Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to 
good, $45 to $70; choice to extra, $80 to 
$125; fancy gaited and New York saddlers, 
$150 to $300. Inferior horses—Common, 
small pines, $17.50 to $20; heavy work plugs 





$25 to $4 : 
MULES—Trade opened with no less lib- 
eral supplies than the week preceding, 


around 400 head being registered for sale 
on the early commission market. The 
latter opened slow, transactions being 
taken as a criterion, Sellers were exhibit- 
ing their offerings, but, owing to a com- 
paratively light exterior inquiry, the deal- 
ers were backward about closing negotia- 
tions until the status of the market was 
established. Very few consignments of 
any importance were closed out early, and 
in absence of actual sales to base an opin- 
ion on, sellers called the market virtually 
steady, perhaps a shade easier. The main 
demand was looked for along southern 
cotton lines, as the mules for British in- 
spection are all in hand, with the eastern 
inquiry for big sizes proving a light fea- 
ture. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 
7 years old): 








14 hands, extreme range . $45.00 to 65.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales ....... W.00 to 60.00 
14% hands, extreme range... 50.00to 70.00 
144% hands, bulk of sales.... 55.00to 65.00 
15te hands. extreme range.. 60.00 to 95.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 65.00 to 85.00 
15% hands, extreme range. 00 to 105.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 80.00to %.00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 

TARMS ncovce  vacevusscageccce to 145.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of 

BOIS ciccccscccs covccdecesss 105.00 to 115.00 


Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evaus-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





week ending 
18,808 cattle, 48,532 hogs and 
9,330 sheep, against 10,970 cattle, 28,120 
hogs and 4,845 sheep the previous week. 
Compared with the corresponding week a 
year ago cattle increased ‘4,700, hogs 15,500, 
sheep 1,000. Receipts in round numbers at 


RECEIPTS 
Nov. 17 were 


during the 












the four leading markets for the week 
amounted to 170,500 cattle 900 hogs and 
146,600 sheep. Cattle increased 75,600, hogs 
124,300 and sheep 32,700, compared with 
last week. There was also a heavy in- 


crease in hogs, cattle and sheep compared 
with a year ago. 
CATTLE—Receipts in the native division 


were heavy and included common to good 









steers, none strictly fancy on sale. Best 
steers sold averaged 1,355 to 1,528 lbs and 
brought $5.50. Bulk of the 1,250 to 1,500 
Ib steers sold at $4.90 to $5.40; 950 to 1,200 
Ibs, $4.50 to $5.25; butcher stee 650 to 
900 Ibs, $3.25 to $4.50. Best gr rades cow 
and heifer butcher cattle have been in 


and sold strong and ac- 
tive, with good demand; medium grades 
sold steady to 10c lower. Canning grades 
of cattle show an advance of 10 to lic. 
Very best grades feeders were in good de- 
mand at stronger prices, common and in- 
ferior classes about steady. Feeding bulls 
were scarce and sold about 10c higher than 
last week. Best grades milk cows with 
calves sold steady, common and medium 
$38 to $% per head lower. The veal calf 
market ruled higher, top as high as $7.50 
per cwt. 

Following quotations are based upon 
present condition of the market: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 lbs average, $5.70 to 
$5.85. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
Ibs average, $5.50 to $5.65. Good shipping 
and export steers 1,300 to 1,600 ibs, $5.15 to 
$5.45. Fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,600 Ibs, $4.50 to $5.10. The bulk of the 
native beef steers averaging 1,300 lbs and 
upwards were of good to choice quality, 
sold at $ to $5.50, and the top was $5.50 
for 1,527 ib offerings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 
Ibs average, full range, rough to best, $4.50 
to $5.45, bulk of sales at $4.85 to $5.25. 
Steers, 1,000 to 1,190 lbs average, full range, 
$8.50 to $5.40, bulk of sales at $4.50 to $5.25. 
Steers weighing less than 1,000 Ibs, full 
range, $3 to $5, bulk sold at $4 to $4.50. 
Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 lbs and 
upwards, $3 to $4.50, the bulk at $3.50 to $4, 
and they were but fair quality. Common 
to choice stockers, $2.25 to $4.25, bulk at 
$3 to $3.75, and the quality was medium. 
Stock heifers, full range, $2.25 to $8.75, and 
the bulk at $2.60 to $8.10. Fancy native 
heifers sell at $4.85 to $5.15, and there were 
very few on the market. Choice native 
heifers sell at $4.35 to $4.75. Good native 


moderate supply 














cows and heifers sell at $8.25 to $4.25. Me- 
dium cows at $2.65 to $3.15. Fair cows, 
2.25 to $2.60. Inferior, light and old cows 





$1.25 to $2.15. 
cows sold at $2 to $3.1 
the cows sold at $2. 
cows sell at $1.25 to $2.75. 
range, $4 to $7. 50 per 100 Ibs, bulk at $6 to 
$7 per 100 lbs. Heretics and yearlings sold 
at $2 to $4 per 100 lbs with the bulk at $3 
to $3.75. Bulls, full range, $2 to $4.50, bulk 
of sales $2.75 to $3.25. Stocker bulls sold 
at $2.50 to $4.50, the bulk at $2.65 to $3.15. 
During the week the milkers sold at a full 
range of $20 to $55 per cow and calf, the 
bulk of sales being at $30 to $87.50. 

Receipts in the southern’ division 
amounted to 323 cars, against 301 last 
week, 368 the week before and 269 the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Quality 
common to medium, very few good cattle 
offered for sale. There were some corn 
fed Indian Territory steers, good quality 
but not fat enough, sold at $4.05. The 
market on steers figures practically about 
steady with close last week, best grades 
cow and heifer butcher cattle ruled a lit- 
tle stronger, canning grades 10 to Il5c 
higher. Light weight veal calves advanc- 
ed 50 to 75c per head, heavier kinds dis- 
played a_ stronger tone. Demand for 
southern stockers was considerable better 
on account of quarantine restrictions be- 
ing raised for all states, where they are 


The bulk of the southwest 
5 and the bulk of all 

$3.38 Canning 
Veal calves, full 





















| situation to do 


have been made visible by those in the 
past. A ride over the country shows 
|Plainly that each year we are making 


heavy pigs, $4.65 to $4.75; light pigs, $4.40 
to $4.60; rough heavies, $3.75 to $4.50. 
SHEEP—Receipts for past week have 


been quite liberal, market shows about 25c 
per cwt decline on both sheep and lambs. 





Demand for stockers has been quite act- 
ive, this class selling about steady. We 
quote following prices: Best lambs, $5 to 
$5.25; best sheep, $3.85 to $4; best bucks, 
$ 2.75to $3; stockers, $ to $3. 

Monday, Nov. 19. ATTLE—Receipts 
in the native division were very heavy for 
Monday, there being about 70 cars. Mar- 
ket 10 to 15c lower on all classes. Chicago 
reported 29,000 and market 10 to 20c lower. | 


Butcher stuff sold anywhere from 15 to 
25c lower than at best time last week. Re- 
ceipts in the southern division amounted 
to about 90 cars, market ruled about llc 
per cwt lower. 

HOGS—Liberal run, unfavorable advices 
from other points, opened fully 5c lower 
than Saturday, bulk selling at $4.80 to 
$4.90, closing active at decline. 

SHEEP—Fairly liberal receipts and un- 
favorable advices from other poigts, mar- 
ket on both sheep and lambs 10c lower 
compared with last week’s close. 











THE A¢ }RICULTURA L MEETINGS 


At Fayette, Mo., December 10-14. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I wish to say 
for the Missouri State Poultry Association 
that we are trying to make the meeting of 
the Horse, Cattle, Swine, Sheep, Poultry, 
State Grange and Good Roads Associa- 
tions at Fayette, Mo., Dec. 10 to 14, 1900, 
as interesting and beneficial as possible. 
It is of vast importance that all the asso- 
ciations be well advertised and represent- 
ed. I would therefore suggest that all 
friends and representatives of said asso- 
clations, and all county papers, 
the people of every county in the state 

the importance of assisting to elevate 

such important industries by attending 

this meeting. I hope the papers and peo- 

ple will be magnanimous enough to give 

us their moral and intellectual support. 

Publish it the last week in November and 

first week in December, 1900, that it 

will not get cold before the meeting. 

Such associations are the life and sinew 

of every prosperous agricultural state in 

this Union. 

In union there is strength; so let us all 
pull together and we will succeed. When 
we go to our state fair next year we want 
to see this state well represented in all 
branches of agriculture. So bear that in| 
mind and give us encouragement and 
Support now. The RURAL WORLD will 
more than do its share. J. W. WALE. 
Mo. 


urge upon 


so 


Cass Co., 


NOTES FROM THE CLIFF. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
“See, winter comes to rule the varied year, ! 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train, 
Vapors, and clouds, and storms.” 

The long continued pleasant weather of 


previous months has been reversed by 


| field, 


by 
was some 


occasioned 
there 


responsible for the delay 
the quarantine, and that 


mistake on the part of Mr. Kehoe in the 
matter of directing what route’ they 
should be sent over. The jury gave him 
the full amount of the price of the cat- 
tle, according to the market at San An- 
tonio, Tex., om the day they should have 
arrived there, if sent without delay. The | 
case will probably be appealed to the} 
higher courts. 
FAMOUS W INTER RI RESOR TS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 

Including Hot Springs, Arkansas (the 

Carisbad of America), Austin, San An- 


tonio, (the Alamo City and Home of Old 
Missions), Galveston, Corpus Christi, 
Aransas Pass, Rockport, the big Com- 
mercial Cities of Dallas, Ft. Worth and 


Houston, Mexico, the Egypt of the New 
World, and Southern California are 
reached direct via The Iron Mountain 


Route in elegant Pullman Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, Pullman Tourist Sleepers, observa- 
tion, vestibule reclining chair cars (seats 
free of extra @harge) and elegant day 
coaches. No snow blockades or high alti- 
| tudes encountered in this trip over the 
|True Southern Route. Tourist tickets on 
sale at greatly reduced rates, and illus- 
|trated, descriptive pamphlets, time and 
map folders furnished free on application 


to any agent or 
1g NSEND, 


H. C, 
Gen'l Pass'r and Ticket Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
STOCK NOTES. 
J. F. FINLEY, the Shorthorn breeder 
at Breckenridge, Mo., is offering young 


bulls and heifers at great bargains, if tak- 
en soon. Look up his advertisement and 
then go and see his herd. 

MESSRS. POWELL BROS., Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo., are advertising Shorthorn heif- 
ers. They have some bargains for some- 
one. You will be profited by noting what 
they say in their advertisement and then 
going to see this young stock. 

MESSRS. PURDY BROS., Harris, Mo., 
are offering for sale 12 Scotch and Scotch 
topped bulls and a few choice heifers that 
it will pay intending buyers to look at. 
Go and see their a They may have 
just what you wa 

W. H. H. STEPHENS, Bunceton, Mo., 
is offering some bargains in Shorthorns. 
Look up his advertisement and then go 
and see the herd, You will never regret 
the visit and you will find Mr. Stephens a 
pleasant man to.do business with. 

MESSRS. WATSON BROS. of Judson, 
Sullivan Co., Mo., have a very choice herd 
of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. If you want a 
bull or heifer of that breed it will pay 
you to see this herd. Look up their adv. 
The railroad station is Harris, Mo. 

L. G, JONES, Towanda, Iil., has a few 
good Shorthorn bulls left that are offered 
at prices that will move them quickly. 
Mr. Ald, Gibson, Ill., has just purchased 
of Mr. Jones a roan yearling bull. Others 
wanting such animals will do well to 
write to Mr. J. at once, 

8. W. COX, the Shorthorn cattle and 
Poland-China hog breeder of South Green- 
Dade Co., Mo., writes that he is 
having an extra good trade. His pigs and 
calves are, he says, in the pink of health 
one condition. Mr. Cox's cattle are of the 
Scotch and Scotch topped families, and 
his hogs are of the best strains of the 


breed. Our readers will do well to cor- 
respond with Mr, Cox 
THE GREAT HEREFORD AND 





cold and cheerless atmogpherical influ- 
ences during November, reminding us that 
the chilly blasts of 
ing on apace. 

The 
better 
year, 


December are draw- 


roads 


than 


are in good condition, 
usual at 


and advantage 


much 
of the 
is being taken of the 
all kinds of hauling. The 
railroad tie industry is thriving. Many are 
engaged in it and thousands are going to 
the towns in this part of the state. Those 
engaged in it derive 
nue and is largely 
ance in the 
bor. 

The annual revival meetings 
held at the churches scattered over the 
country during the winter months are al- | 
ready in progress in various localities and 
attract the attendance of many of the 
people, yet there is not, as a rule, that | 
deep and general interest manifested as 
has prevailed in other years. We do not 
wish to be understood as advancing the 
idea that the moral tendency of the people 
is retrograding, but rather that more in- 
terest is being given to the secular pur- 
suits of life in the scramble to obtain a 
larger increase of this world’s wealth. 
This has become paramount with the 
masses and occupies their energy to the 
detriment of the advancement of the mor- 
al and religious world. Yet, withal, some 
progress is made and the influence of 
Christianity is being felt and realized in 
molding sentiment for the betterment of 
humanity. DYPE. 
Effingham Co., 


this season 


considerable 
the means for susten- 
profitable la- 


absence of more 


usually | 
| 


Til. 





THE ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I feel proud 


to think that if nothing happens to pre- 
vent it, we will have the pleasure of at- 
tending the best fair at St. Louis that 
the world has ever witnessed. Occurring 
three years later than the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, this will give the managers a 
chance to strengthen the weak points that 


rapid improvements in the way of seeds 
and breeds; and the agricultural pursuits 
are not alone in the march. There is not 
a manufacturing establishment in our 
country but is making rapid strides 
toward making our farm life a pleasure 
rather than drudgery. And our business is 
only a link of the great industrial chain 
that is being welded together from day to 
day by the American people. 

Now there is nothing to hinder St. Louis 
from making the world’s greatest exhibit 
as the city is situated far enough south 
so that in keeping open until late in the 
fall cold weather will not mar the com- 
forts of the visitors. We as farmers can- 
not do too much toward encouraging the 
enterprising people of St. Louis in their 
great labor and heavy expenditure of 
money. I attended the Cotton Exhibition 


reve- | 


SHORTHORN SALE.—This sale will _— 
| place in Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 11, 12, 
and 14. One of the grandest shows a 
}sales of Herefords and Shorthorns was 
recently held in Kansas City, but on the 
dates named above there will be one of 
the grandest displays of imported and 
home-bred Herefords at the Armour and 
Funkhouser sale and of Shorthorns at the 
| Duncan and Bothwell sale that ever grac- 
|ed the sale ring in Kansas City. All lov- 
;ers of these two 6reeds will miss a great 
treat if they fail to see these offerings. 
| Look up their advertisements and send for 
a catalog and then attend the sale. 

THE PASTEUR VACCINE PRIZES.— 
The special prizes of $50 each offered by 
the Pasteur Vaccine Company for the best 
Hereford calf and for the best Shorthorn 
calf in the show were won by T. F. 
Sotham of ( *hillicothe, Mo., with his Here- 
ford calf ‘‘Thickflesh,” and by George 
Bothwell of Nettleton, Mo., with his 
Shorthorn calf “Nonpareil of Clover Blos- 
som, The Pasteur Vaccine Company is 
very well known among cattle raisers 
throughout the country on account of its 
celebrated blackleg vaccine. The Pasteur 
Company introduced blackleg vaccine in 
189%, and since that time over 2,000,000 
calves have been successfully treated in 
the United States and Canada with “Pas- 
teur Vaccine,”” which is the original and 
genuine article. The company is just is- 
suing some fresh literature which will be 
mailed upon application to its head office 
in Chicago, or to any of its branch offices 
or general agencies, 

JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., has 
been breeding Shorthorn cattle, Berkshire 
hogs and Shropshire and Cotswold sheep 


— 
ee) 


for years. These herds and flocks have 
been recently inspécted. One of the bulls 
in use at present is Violet Prince 145647 
and is a red. He is by Lavender King 3d, 
99024, he by Imp. King of Aberdeen 75747 
out of Imp. Lavender 31. The dam of V. 
P. is Albina by Golden Prince, 24, dam 


Sweet Violet by Imp. Prince 
This March Violet bull is a 
thick, beefy bull and is turning out a 
good lot of calves. He comes from one of 
the oldest Cruick§hank families and his 
pedigree shows that he is the produce of 
some of the grandest gee rideas that Mr. 
Cruickshank ever bre 

The other herd bull. ‘ Golden Sympathy 
151656, a roan, dropped Nov. 20, 1899. Gold- 
en Sympathy is by Golden Crown 119412 
by Golden Rule 98268 and out of Mina Ma- 


President. 
low-down, 








OU can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will 
last till some accident hap- 
pens to it, 
Macbeth’s * pearl top” 


“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 

Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 








at New Orleans in 1885, and the Columbian 


Address Macsern, Pi:tsburgh, Pa. 


credit to the breed. There were plenty of 
bargains for the buyers, but 
hoped that they were as good seed well 


it is to be 





| the 


sown and that the consignors may reap 
thereward they deserve later. Cols. Sparks 
and Edmonson, the auctioneers, did an 
excellent but hard day’s work and Mr. 
Frank B. Hearne, the able secretary 
Galloway Breeders’ Association, 


and manager of this sale, 

































man in the right place, and handled his 
part well. 

Following is a list of all purchasers who 
paid $50 or over: 
i—R. E. Henry, Columbia, Mo. $50 
3—W. A. Smith, Walker, Kas 105 
i—Wm. Milton, Cadmus, Kas 60 
5—A. M. Owen. Lawrence, Kas 50 
6—J. D. Hester, Lone Elm, Kas 80 
8—J. M. Hill, Halstead, Kas.... 65 
9—B. A. Wilhite, Woodruff, Mo......... 100 
10—I. B. Thompson & Son, Nasna, Mo.. 175 
11—Wm. E. Yoste, Belton, Mo............ 7 
12—-Wm. Milton ......c....00-- 55 
13—Wm, Sewers, Belton, Mo........ 80 
14—W. L. Beswick, Stockport, Ia... 85 
15—E. C. McDowell, Lone Elm, Kas.... 100 
16—J. D. Hester .. 65 
17—Wm. Dewess 65 
i8s—J. M. Hill ........ PAS: 110 
19—-A. J. Adams, Cedarvale, K 106 
2—Chas, Glasgo, Olivet, Kas. 90 
21—Wm. Milton ..........0-+e00s- 80 
22—Geo. Barber, Safferville, Kas.. . 106 
24—W. G. Lane, Paola, Kas...... 55 
2—Wm. Milton ........cseceeeees 7 
27—A. I. Adams, Cedarvale, Kas . 136 
28—E. C. McDowell .............+... . 15 
23—W. M. Patterson, Yorktown, Kas... 8 
30—L. West Markham, Lamar, Col...... 110 
31—Wm. Eckhart, Parkvilhe, Mo... 130 
32—J. W. Stephens, Ladonia, Mo... 70 
338—Chas, Glas@o .........cccseseene 7 
SJ. M. HID onc cctdecccccese % 
35—W. A. Smith, Walker, Kas 105 
36—L. Wert Markham ........ 95 
37—J. M. Hill ........... . 65 

I. B. Thompson & Son . 150 
WER, MN Alieh thdcecinesteccéccceess 50 
42—A. Montgomery, Smith Center, Kas. 90 
PHENO. TOREWOE Sibsrsiidesocccccsccccccces 205 
44—G. D. Able, = ag Kas. -. 150 
4—T. Wert Markham .............. . # 
46—J. A. Patton, Houses City, Mo. . 
(2 ar Son eet - 145 
48—J. D. Hester .. . 80 
49—A. J. Adams .... 80 
50—I. B. Thompson . hy FE 175 
5I—E. W. Thrawl, ri) 
mms. A, DRE dseccisbesvcceces 135 
63—Vin Swisher, Marshall, Mo. 70 
55—A. Montgomery .............. 50 
56—G. W. Harris, Pierre, 8. D. 95 
57—Chas. Glasgo ..............- 70 
59—Philip Sara, Lamar, Col. . 135 

MW SEDs ncencoceccces 1% 
61—S. S. Strump, Elwood, Mo....... 
68—W. M. McDannal, Girard, Kas...... 70 
64—J. F. Spangler, Smith Center, Kas.. 60 
oe SO ree 65 
66—Fruind Bros., Arcola, Mo...... vi) 
76—A. W. Stephens, Ladonia, Kas. 85 
a AJ. ererrrrrrree 60 
69—Wm, M. Brown, Carrollton, Mo...., 75 
70—E. W. Throll, Eureka, Kas......... 200 
7l—W. M. McDannal .......... 76 
72—L. Wert Markham .. 70 
73—A. F. Spangler ...... io 0 
74—W. A. Smith ........... » 1 
7%—J. H. Hoyt, Ida, Mo........ 
76—C. M. Moody, / 
Lon SB Eee 100 
79—C. M. Moody 9 


80—J. D. Hester ... 


of | 


was the right | 





id. Wh money, 
da L money to yes received. If you do not sell ah ef the as 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., Lock Box 93 





x, write 
send you this be ont eal 
we will send you two pieces of 


ry fi 
L {010 Chapel Street, New Haven, 












and the unqualified endorsement of every 
man who uses them at home, These 
represent the ‘winnings of the 


ideal Feed Mills. 
Made for 1,2 or 4 horses. You get all the power 
of the team attached because w employ no use- 
less gea: ears create frictio . and friction ab- 
sorbs power. Simple. but true. They crush and 
grind ear corn and all ie 4 grains. Just the 
right “gather” to draw rain Ruy 4 
down to the burrs, illustrat ca e free, 


STOVER MFO. CO, 634 River Street, Freeport, Wh 








Address nearest office, OvVPHERS 
Chicago, I. Wayland, ¥. 





GALVESTON HORROR. 


Official history, nearly 500 pages, illustrated; 
AGENTS clearing $10 r a BEST TERMS; 
FREIGHT PAID; CREDIT GIVEN; books ready; 
outfits Goop SALArY AND EXPENSES TO 
SPECIAL AGENTS. H. J. — POB. CO., 

334 Dearborn, Chicago. 


The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0, 


Have been refitted, refurnished and are the best in 
the city. Under a new management every effort 
will be made to please a ag The very best 


a Pp em | rooms. 
sham ampooing rooms and un- 
ey elsewhere. Maclosirels ladies ‘hours until 
lp. m day. Gentiemen’s hours from that 
time till midnight. 














GINSENG IN N. W. KANSAS.—A sub- 
scriber wants to know if ginseng can be 
profitably grown in Northwest Kansas. 

We are disposed to call in question the 
adaptability of that region to ginseng cul- 





; 140 | viding suitable shade for the plantations 


75 | 


ture, although it is possible that by pro- 


and sufficient soil moisture by irrigation, 
the plant can be successfully and profit- 
ably grown. We will be glad to hear from 
some of our readers who are expert 
“sang’’ growers on the subject. 


The Jack of all Trades made by Fair- 
banks, Morse and Company is useful in 
one thousand and one ways. See adver- 
tisement, page 2 











81—J. F. Spangler 50 
2—J. F. Spangler 80 
8—J. F. Spangler - 6 
84—A. W. Stephens .... - 16 
85—L. Wert Markham .............. - 10 
86—M. R. Platt, Kansas City, Mo...... 70 
wares -four cows and heifers brought 
7 
“Thirty- six bulls brought _ 
E ighty head averaged $91.25 
UTILITY OF COW PEAS. 
(Continued from last issue.) 
The following table indicates the aver- 


age yields of wheat, oats, corn and cot- 
ton (assumed) in the United States, to- 
gether with the amount and value of the 
fertilizing ingredients removed by each 
crop. Nitrogen is valued at 12 cents, and 
phosphoric acid and potash at 4 cents per 
pound: 


these facts in mind and plow under the 
vines in the early fall or when the land 
is not too dry, and these dangers will be 
averted. Unless the green crop is plowed 
under early in the season and given some 
chance to decay, it will not benefit the 
soil to the extent anticipated. Some farm- 
ers complain that they get no benefit from 
plowing under green crops. While this 
may be true the first year, we have never 
known of an instance where the land was 





Drought on Soil Elements. 











3 zg 
= = 
= 3 es =o 
; ® aS, - 
SOP. : 
5 : 3 : 
ee 
Lbs. Lbs. 4 
Wat WH BOT sos cos ctekec ss cek inks weiss ebb dnden ses 14 bus. 30 9.5 ay 
Value of fertilizer elements removed. aée .60 $ .38 $ .56 
CI . rcadaecen,  AessUndegiviiens Ghbaeenessaamee .-1 bale 23 9 13 
(assumed) 
Value of fertilizer elements removed 3.36 $ .36 $ .52 
ORD WOE: GER is Sie cRicckavedctundoneh se tesedibsdcoctears 28% bus. 34 12 35 
Value of fertilizer elements removed $4.08 $ .48 $1.40 
Value ox fertiizer removed in these 3 crops....... $11.04 $1.22 $2.48 
Comt, GE DOOGER cee ii cs obi ss re ebsike epee datbitegecccecet 96 33 68 
Value of fertilizer elements removed 0.32 $1.32 $2.72 











It is thus shown that an av. ge crop 
of cowpeas would supply all the nitrogen 
needed by a crop of wheat, oats and cot- 
ton. It would cost more than $11.04 per 
acre to supply the nitrogen in any other 
way. The nitrogen supply is the question 
of vital interest to the farmer, as the 
amount of phosphoric acid and potash re- 
quired by most crops is comparatively 
small and can be cheaply supplied. In the 
case of the crops mentioned, this would 
amount to $3.70. Thus these constituents 


could be supplied for three crops for the 


Same cost as the nitrogen of one crop. 
As mentioned elsewhere, the use of Ten- 
nessee acid phesphate will likely be effect- 
ive on soils rich in potash, and on heavy 
clays, lime may be used successfully. It 
will also be noted that the nitrogen of the 
pea crop would supply the needs of a corn 
crop of from 50 to 70 bushels per acre, in- 
cluding the stover. 

WHEN TO PLOW UNDER.—It may be 
well at this juncture to call the attention 
of the farmer to the danger of plowing 
under a rank growth of cowpea vines in 
the heat of the summer. Owing to rapid 
fermentation engendered at that time, 
there is danger of souring the soil. If this 
does not take place, the rank growth of ; 
pea vines turned under will form a layer 
between the soil inverted by the plow and 
the subsoil, breaking off the capillary ac- 
tion of the two soil layers. The result is 





peas will fire-fang, and the result will be 
generally disastrous to the land. Bear 





the top soil will rapidly dry out, the cow- . 


not greatly benefited the second and third 
years following the addition of green 
crops to the soil. 

VARIETIES OF COWPEAS.—There are 
very many varieties of cowpeas. Some 
of the varieties best adapted for hay are 
Unknown, Black, Red, Clay and Whip- 
poorwill. Those producing seed most free- 
ly are Whippoorwill, Blue, Black-eye and 
Crowder. They may be divided into three 
géneral classes: Creepers, runners and 
bush varieties. The runners and creepers 
are especially valuable where the crop is 
to be pastured off of the land by hogs or 
other live stock, or plowed under. The 
bush varieties are especially valuable for 
seed. The running varieties are valuable 
for hay when bulk is considered, but they 
are difficult to harvest, owing to the tan- 
gled nature of the vines. The bush va- 
rieties if planted early in the season will 
produce an abundant crop of hay, and as 
they do not run so freely and are upright 
in growth, they are much easier to har- 
vest and handle for hay. 

It is of importance to know the source 
of cowpea seed. Varieties grown in the 
far south and brought north will, in all 
probability, for several years make an tm- 
mense growth of vines, growing even un- 
' til frost cuts them down in the late fall; 
while varieties grown in a nearby locality 
will, under the same conditions, yield an 
abundant crop of seed. 

ANDREW M. SOULE, 


University of Tennessee. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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only anti-nicotine 


r 250, 5 
N 19th Bt St., Bt. Louis. Reference: Any 
wholesale drug house in 8t, Louis. 


eley . 








THE ONLY POSITIVE CURR or Aleokei- 
ism and Nareotic Drug Usiag. 


Keak 


nd licited 
(ure Sacntial. “Addsees * SB coe 
Dr. J.B. pising, &P arian. 
2303 Locus’ sree St. Louis, M 





I WANT A MAN and WIFE 


Without children to work on farm and live in em- 
ployer’s house; man to do farm work and woman 
house servant; wi pay $300 a year 
or. with re 

FE ROSENTHAL t Lincoln. Ul. 


AMERICAN REPAIR | MACHINE. 
and mechanics. 








anu. , Cut-off, Pipe 
Clamp, Det Bit, Bit, 6 tools in one. 
82.75. H for FM F 
our price ea enough jaws 
peed om Maney tack t pleased. 
Consolidated Su Co., Bloomfield, Ind., 4 
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STOR CIAL 
=] COLLEGE. 


Grand & Franklin Aves, (Y.M.C. A.Bldg. gowns append 





ough and practical berg Sa Ba young meu 
women in all Commercial rthand and tien 
Branches. Best Location, We are never a to 
supply the demand f for our graduates. Day 
and Night. For full particu address 

P. RITNER,Pres.,Grand & Franklin Aves.,8t.Louis. 





ESTABLISHED 1876. 


HAYWARD’S 


Shorthand and Busicess College. 


Shorthand, Book- keepin ns , Arithmetic, 
Spelling, Penmanship, ete. l-rooms in 
the te Oh and Nigh’ cease Send for Cir- 

cu 220, 221 and 223 Odd Fellows 
Building’ St. Loults, Mo, 


A Business Education and the Place to get it. 


JONES 


po a oo my Shorthand and Teie- 
raph Schooi, 309 N 
ava supplies business houses, banks, ogee +> and tele- 
raph offices and professional mer. with reliable 
eepers, stenograp are telegraph cpormers and omg 


Positions procured For 
4. @, BOHMER, President 








lormation, sddress, 








FARMS. 


bestgntee A} Oe land, 500 
fruit good 








160 ACRES 
stock sheds. 


BOLES & HOPE. Sirmingham, lowa. 


FOR SALE-80-Acre FARM. 


60 acres in opiiration, \ bottom, good orchard 
and My te 2 miles from town, 34 mile from school ; 
8-reom ecm | | ae spring one cistern; will sell 
cheap. ress. HY. KO. 

""Tocnheastale. Osage Co., Mo. 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your, oo a owe burned hat to look 
pod TYE | than 4 cts. Send 36 
cents for <JAVELLA” containing 
enough to bi ach 4 oan. Address 
WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 








FOR SALE or excha: 
Minn. or8.D. J, Muth 


in fa., Ned 
1. Sioux “uty. Ia 
















MISSOURI PACIFIC 


IRON MOUNTAIN 
HOME SEEKERS 
EXCURSIONS 





































GOOD 21 DAYS FROM DATE OF SMLE | 








Pets 
Tuesday, November 20th, 
December 4th, and 18th 
1900. 
















(To be continued.) 

















